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LLANDRINDOD We.ts! How little did I think, when, for the 
first and last time, | drank the complete antithesis of ‘ delicious 
poison” from those unsavoury springs, that I should ever make 
them the subject of an essay, and an essay too ina Welsh Maga- 
zine. And, at this distance of time, (for it is now six years ago,) 
it requires no small effort to recall the shadowy rec ollections of a 
blithesome period ; no small portion of moral courage to make 
certain confessions to the public, which I am not obliged to make 
unless | choose it. Truth, however, against the world. Reader, 
though I have just quoted the most sacred adage of the bardic 
race, yet—I am-—-pshaw, this is folly! Hear then the truth! 

Reader, »£Lam not a Welshman! Thou hast my secret. 


But why the necessity of this exposure ? says the compassionate 
reader, feeling for my situation: why not keep the thing to your- 
self? Aye, there’s the rub. If I had not told it myself, I should 
have been found out before I had written a page. I could no 
more pass myself off for a genuine Cymro than the gross leg of a 
Leicestershire ram could palm itself off for a thyme fed trotter of 
the Denbighshire hills. It was necessary that I should be candid. 
Had | boldly declared myself a true Cambrian, it would have hurt 
my conscience to be found out. 


But the public must now be informed who I really am, for I 
have sundry pleasing and pathetic visions of future articles floating 
about my organ of imagination, which will lose half their charm 
unless their author be known, and kept in mind at the time of 
reading them, Reader, JI am not very young, though somewhat 
frolicsome: I walk a great deal, because I like it, and because I 
grow fat: I am what Englishers call a jolly-looking ge ‘ntleman, 
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turned thirty, with red cheeks, blue eyes, light hair, hardly any 
whiskers worth looking at, not tall but plump, and should look al 
the better if it were possible to roll me owt. My reason for thus 
describing myself is not quite disinterested: to gratify the curio. 
sity of the courteous reader, (his epithet time out of mind,) may be 
a motive of weight; but the principal and operating cause is, that 
a gentleman answering the above description may be treated with 
more than ordinary attention in his never-failing summer peripa- 
teticism in the Principality. 

Well, but Llandrindod?* Ay, true, Iwas wandering. Then 
be it known, that, in the summer of one thousand eight hundred 
and , never mind dates, they tell tales, I began to grow fat, 
I left off malt and suppers, and took to blue pill and walking. For 
this purpose I set out upon a Welsh tour. I was then neither 
more nor less than a freshman at college, called myself @ maz, 
talked of the quad, leciure room, boat races, town and gown, and 
believed myself licensed and qualified to flirt with every pretty 
girl who would listen to trash. 





Thus informed, I came to Llandrindod. The Pump House was 
as full as it could hold. The other (for there were but two in the 
place, whatever there may be now,) was, if I remember right, called 
the Rock House. That I understood was not so genieel, though 
I should opine more commodious. However, genteel I would be, 
so went to the first house, and they made shift, after much 
teazing, to erect me a bed in a sort of havloft, clean enough, but 
little conducive to sleep, on account of the grinding and snorting 
and whinnying of the steeds below, of which there was a goodly 
crew, However, I outlived three winkless nights there, and was 
then transferred to the house, and lodged in a fayre chamber, 
ycleped ‘‘the Dungeon.” What a murky den it was! Mercy, how 
young I must have been to turn into hammock there! Nathless, 
it was heaven to my hinnible abode; and soon after, on the de 
parture of a fat widow of Newtown, I took possession of a saug 
whitewashed closet, called ‘‘ the Salt Box ;” and there I ended my 
wanderings, and was at rest. 


It was the custom of the place that the last comer, if a gentle- 
man, should place himself at the bottom of the table, and carve 
for the rest: if a lady, she in like manner dispensed the nectar of 
the teapot. I was an abominable carver; and the fates would have 
it that I should sit in that same carving station nearly a week: no 
kind Hercules arrived to ease a most unwilling atlas of his weight 
ofduty. Il fared the joint of sheep that was placed before me; 
worse fared the wights who had to wait for dinner at my hand; 
worst of all fared the carver himself, who never ate a comfortable 
meal as long as he held that unenvied preeminence, With face 
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as red as a turkey cock, and limbs quivering to my fingers’ ends, 
how anxiously did I essay to cut genteel and even slices! how as- 
siduously did I grope for the joint of a chicken’s wing! how 
humbly and sheepishly did I apologize for the continued spurting 
of the gravy upon every gown and coat within the possible range 
of its projection! Well, I was relieved at last by a huge attorney, 
from Shrewsbury I think, who shamed me by cutting a fowl limb 
from limb at three strokes, and slicing a leg of mutton into delicate 
morceeaux in that inconceivably brief time which Lord Duberly 
has aptly named “ the twinkling of a bedpost.” 


Our company was good upon the main: we sat down twenty- 
three to dinner. There were two or three madcap collegians, like 
myself, who affected to be reading there for their degrees: there 
was a jolly young quaker, who made no scruple of mixing in our 
quadrilles in the afternoon: there were two or three middle-aged 
Welsh gentlemen, pleasant fellows, who loved a botile and a 
joke: a funny little Welsh parson, who was raving mad on the 
beauties of his covntry’s poetry; and his son, also a clergyman, 
who quizzed his good papa unmercifully. ‘I'wo members of par- 
liament gave us dignily; a young frishman furnished us with 
fun; and a weather-beaien sea captain was not sparing of stories, 
or, more gentcelly speaking, related wonderful things that he 
would not have believed had he seen them himself. Now 
step into the next room, if you please, (for there are but two 
sitting-rooms here,) and I will show you the ladies. That grave- 
looking matron is wife to the naval hero; and the quiet-looking 
solt-eyed woman beside her is her niece, a widow. I begin to 
grow impatient, like one who has something in his hand which he 
longs to show, but would fain reserve it to raise more curiosity: 
come, out with it: there she sits, as bewitching a creature as 
ever set a heart a-blazing! She was a Welsh maiden of about 
seventeen; an heiress, 1 was told; simplicity personified; but 
with as much native grace and polish of manner as if she had 
been a denizen of drawing-rooms ever since she was in long 
clothes. O loves and doves, how I doated on her! so did all the 
young bucks; and I rather think we sophisticated her a little by 
our attentions and raptures. Well, heigho! pass on, and let us 
see the rest. ‘Those two chattering giglers in the corner are 
sisters of one of the Oxford blades, merry, light-hearted, thought- 
less girls, Next to them is a lacadaisical wile of one of the 
M.P.’s; and the fat rosy dame nodding over the book in a corner 
is the interesting wife of my successor in office, the attorney, 
Beside these, there were some too insipid and uninteresting to 
mention, and a host of barbarians, both male and female, from 
whom * we quality” kept aloof. But, oh ye powers! have I for- 
gotten my old maid? Such an old maid too! The kindest, the 
most conciliating, the most obliging. My dear Miss W., I shall 
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respect the whole generation of the singly blessed to my dying day, 
for your dear good-hearted never-to-be-forgotten sake. 


It might puzzle the uninitiated in a Welsh inland watering. place 
to guess how we passed our time. ‘‘ Me interpret.’ Most of us 
got up at six, drank our half-dozen tumblers of sulphur or saline 
fluid, according to taste, digested the same, and then proceeded 
to breakfast at eight. The walks where we paced up and down 
to give effect to our potations were a curious scene. Sometimes 
they would be crowded to excess: young and old, rich and poor, 
male and female, from far and near, walking gravely and steadily 
with glass or cup in hand, renewing the draught ever and anon, 
and inquiring of each other, with a seriousness infinitely comic, 
respecting the intensity and repetition of the effects. The 
peasantry look upon these springs as the panacea of all disorders; 
if the sulphureous pump fails to relieve you, try the saline; if that 
is not efficacious, then the point’s settled, it is the chalybeate you 
stand in need of. Should the complaint, however, defy this last 
resource, ‘“‘ah, then God help you, for man’s help is in vain,” 
Some of these poor creatures drank, to my knowledge, full thirty 
half-pint cups of saline water in a morning, in hopes of removing 
some stubborn and long-standing disorder. One woman, in par- 
ticular, | remember astounding us all by continuing her libations, 
even to cups innumerable, morning after morning, when it was 
evident that her only disease was old age. She was expostulated 
with by several compassionate persons, but without effect. 


Well, the breakfast bell rings. How my mouth waters at the 
thought of the delicious hot rolls, and the glorious large cups of 
glowing tea, warming and cheering the stomach, benumbed and 
chilled as it was by the copious streams of cold water with which 
it had been inundated. This meal, and indeed the whole of our 
eating occupation, never took up much time. Then came the 
consultation how were we to get through the morning. Some of 
the male party went fishing: the river, by the way, is very pretty, 
but few ever see it, because the road to it lies across an extended 
and most uninviting common: some preferred playing quoits; 
and two testy old chaps regularly squabbled over backgammon 
from eight till two every day: I believe in my heart that one of 
them took the board to bed with him, and always had it inserted 
between himself and the chair, lest any body else should lay hold 
of it, and deprive him of the opportunity of a hit. ‘* We youth,” 
male and female, after our kind, generally made an equestrian ex- 
cursion, in a troop of about nine or ten, mounted, God wot, in 
rather a sorry style for the most part, upon broken-kneed or 
broken-winded ponies, such as could be procured from the neigh- 
bouring peasantry. But this was all the better for fun ; and the 
attempts which some of our bolder riders made to urge theit 
gallant chargers over a ditch a foot wide often caused what 
Cobbett calls “a glorious spell of laughter,” especially among 
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the ladies. Our guide was the dear old maid already mentioned. 
She had been in the place pretty often before, and knew every 
track and sheepwalk thereabouts. There is little to be seen in 
the neighbourhood of Llandrindod: two or three pleasing rides, 
and you have done with beauty of scenery. But, merey on us, 
how many, I should like to know, have any real taste and feeling 
for beauties of scenery out of the hundreds that pretend to it? 
Give them rattle and talk, good cheer, decent roads, merry com- 
pany, and a fine day, and not one in a hundred will do more than 
cast a vague imperceptive stare over the spread of prospect which 
he or she came to look at; and even of those few who feel a de- 
gree of gratification from the novel or striking character of country 
around them, how infinitely small a portion bear away any thing 
like a vivid and permanent impression, transferred from the eye to 
the feelings, and embodied with the thinking faculties. Perhaps 
there never was a company better suited to each other, in this 
respect, than our Llandrindod party, We gabbled and laughed ; 
the men played monkey tricks and sang comic songs for the en- 
tertainment of the fair; the fair condescended to be amused with 
such nonsense ; and the highest good humor invariably prevailed. 
We never felé the lack of more natural beauties in the country; 
and I really believe the following absurd epitaph gave more general 
satisfaction to the party than the discovery of a majestic waterfall 
would have done. We found it in the churchyard of Cefnclys, or 
some such place: I was more than once taught how to spell it; 
but ‘omnia fert cetas, animum quoque,” and it is now several 
years since. 


Epitaph. 
* As I was passing by one day, I look’d at this burial ground, 
The palisade I found was gone away, 
And the rest was tumbling down: 
[ said to myself, my ancestors dear, whom I have never seen, 
Yet know, lie prostrate here. 
This stone I do give, this palisade do new rear, 
And may they continue to be kept in repair.” 


There’s a specimen of native genius, uncramped by the fetters 
of the schools! 


Well, we came home to dinner, hungry and good humored. 
[ myself became particularly sentimental in about a week, owing 
to having fallen in love with the fair-haired Welsh heiress already 
commented upon,-and therefore deemed it exceedingly proper 
that I should leave off eating and look sad. The latter was easy 
enough; but, body o’ me, to lose my dinner was no joke. I 
pocketed two or three rolls at breakfast, and ate them while getting 
ready for dinner, and still came in with such an inclination to for- 
bearance as a young tiger might have after despatching his first 
pound of raw liver from the hand of Mr, Wombwell. If found, 
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after a short time, to my infinite satisfaction, that she never ob- 
served in the slightest degree whether I ate much or little. Com. 
fortable discovery this, and I took full advantage of it. No matter 
to any body but myself how the affair turned out : suffice it to say, 
that, even at this stage of our acquaintance, she told a friend of 
mine that she did not think Mr. L. so very fat. 


After dinner I can scarcely tell what. became of us. The 
gentlemen, for the most part, remained in the dining-room, some 
sipping wine that had been shaken to a sort of liquid mud by 
recent carriage, or which was supplied by the house, and might 
have been drank as a spirit. Then came the sauntering, chatting, 
yawning interval till tea; then a walk in the cool of the evening, 
love-making for those that liked such folly, politics for some mea, 
fashions for some women; scandal for those who had common 
acquaintance; rational talk for those who had common sense, 
Afterwards came a quadrille danced to a Welsh harp; or a rubber 
at whist, or a round game; sometimes diversified by a little 
singing, once by an elopement, and once very nearly by a duel, 
A tew books lay about, which were about as much attended to as 
the prophecies of Cassandra were, or as the theories of Malthus 
are. People siudied human nature too much there to think of 
wasting time on books. We certainly were no part of that 
august body called ‘‘ the reading public.” 

And now, in my humble opinion, | have given a juster idea of 
the place, at least a more serviceable and available one, than if! 
had written a scientific analysis of the waiers, or a learned disser- 
tation respecting the probable route of the Roman army, that anti- 
quarians assert bivouacked in the vicinity; or an ingenious at- 
tempt to restore the druidical circle on the common to its primitive 
state. Still readers may reasonably expect some information 
respecting le local. Upon my honour, gentlemen, I am the most 
unfit person in the world toapplyto. Iregularly forget all Welsh 
names as soon as I learn them. There is a place called Pen-y 
Bont | remember well, some five miles off, whence we had letters 
and postchaises; and there is another place with a pretty bridge 
belonging to it, whose name begins with C——, I think. But! 
will expose my ignorance no further. To make amends, however, 
let me tell you how these three kinds of mineral water came to be 
in such close quarters: a history that few are acquainted with 
except myself. 


Pen-grych was an earl’s son, and taller by an inch than any 
young man who sat at his father’s board: also he was allowed to 
have an exceedingly well-made leg; and the crisped locks from 
which he took his name curled over his forehead like the clustering 
mane on the front of a mountain bull; and Pen-grych was at the 
age when love shoots a sidelong glance from the desiring eyé 
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But there were no maidens at the hall of the earl, his father, who 
had a dower of beauty; so Pen-grych admired no one buthimself, 
as he looked into some smooth lake. 


One day, as he was pursuing this pleasing employment, an old 
woman, with a singularly long beard at each corner of her mouth, 
came up, and touching his elbow, which she could just reach with 
the tip of her finger, s said, “ Hath Pen-grych of the strong ankle 
no more manly office hen to be looking at a broad red face i ina 
fishpool ?” The young man coloured up to his curly brow at this 
insult to his good looks, partly perhaps with a slight sense of 
shame at being detected behaving “so like a waiting gentle. 
woman.” Howev er, he tried to conceal both feelings with a broad 
smile, and said, ‘‘ Myn Diawl,* good mother of the moustache, I 
would fain be looking at somewhat more attractive as well as sub- 
stantial; but you know that, though my father’s walls are thick, 
the beauties they enclose are but thin; otherwise I think I should 
really like to look upon other faces almost as well as my own.’ 
“ That's particularly condescending,” answered the crone, ** look 
into the pool below.” The youth cast down his eyes, and lo! in- 
stead of his own self-admired visage, a female form of O such 
loveliness ! lay in the depths below: a face bright and beauteous 
as ever adorned a poet's dream gazed on him from the glassy 
surface, bending its pure blue eyes full upon his, curling its coral 
lip and dimpled cheek into an angelic smile, and waving its silken 
hair till it gleamed like a cluster of sunbeams through the water, 
Pen-grych gazed with dilated eyes, and mouth extended as wide 
as he could stretch it, at this heavenly vision. Not a breath 
stirred the surface of the pool; not a cloud intercepted the clear 
sunshine. In a few seconds, a trembling movement animated the 
figure: it daaced with a graceful sprightliness lower and lower, 
becoming Jess and less at every step, though still vividly distinct 
at every stage of its pas-sevl, until it dwindled to a small bright 
speck, and vanished. Pen-grych shrieked, held out his arms with 
the energy of despair, and tumbled he. long into the lake. The 
old woman held out her stick to him after he had floundered about 
2 some time, and he thus scrambled, with some difficulty, 
ashore. 


“ And who,” said he, wringing his wet cloak, ‘tell me, who is 
this most exquisite creature ” “She is my daughter,’ ' replied the 
old lady; and, giving her petticoats a whisk, she also disappeared, 
though not quite so gracefully as the preceding vision. 


Pen-grych hardly moticed her departure. He was so wet, and 
so much enwrapped with the recollection of the youthful beauty he 
had just seen, that the absence of an old woman at first gave him 


* A sort of oath, I believe; but I do not know exactly what: certainly 
swearing, 
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small concern. Then he bitterly reproached himself that he had 
not forcibly detained his aged visitant, that he might have gained 
possession of the treasure, or at least a cluetoit. From that day 
he was an altered man. Like the baron in the old song, “his 
meat never did him no good;” the Hirlds horn of mead passed him 
by untasted. In short, he did and suffered all that hot idle young 
men usually do and suffer when they cannot get what they want, 


Nota day passed, however, but he paid a visit to the scene of 
his fascination. This excited no remark, as he had been perpetu- 
ally in the habit of looking at his own sweet person in that same 
place: but all to no purpose. Day after day he only saw the re. 
tlected visage, which now began to be excessively disagreeable 
and offensive to him; more especially as the pale cheeks, lack- 
lustre eyes, and hair frizzled rather than curled, did not give him 
so good an idea of his personal attractions as did the reflection of 
his former self. 


But, of course, he was not destined always to remain thus dis- 
consolate: had he done so, he should never have been hero of 
mine. Accordingly, one morning, the old lady, beard and all, 
again stood beside him. ‘* How now, Syr Pen-grych,” quoth she, 
‘‘ wilt thou never weary of contemplating that wobegone fron- 
tispiece of thine?” The youth turned round with a jump likea 
deer just struck, and seizing her hand, ‘‘ By all that you hold dear, 
and love, and cherish,” he exclaimed, ‘‘show me once more that 
glorious vision; show me, and | will—ay, I will —tumble into the 
pool again.” “He, he!” tittered the beldame, “and a goodly 
sight it would be to see thee sprawl like a drowning newt, ané 
shake thyself like a drenched dog. But know, young man, we 
are of a race that do nothing for nothing. What wilt thou do for 
me if I will show thee, not that fleeting shadow, but the living 
reality; not the cold, watery, senseless reflection, but the sub- 
stantial being, full of warmth, and passion, and thought, and the 
tenderness that isof women?” “* Allthat you require of me,” re- 
plied he; “all, at least, that human heart can dare, or mortal 
hand achieve.” ‘It is well,” returned she; “ follow me.” 


She led him, by winding and entangled paths, to the top of a 
woody knoll, at some distance, and pointing to the plain below, 
showed him a druidical circle standing white above the brows 
herbage of the moor in which it was placed. ‘ You have heard ol 
yon spot?” she asked. “I have heard,” he said, ‘* certain wild 
tales of unearthly beings that frequent it ; but I reck not of them.’ 
‘* Because you believe not and know not,” she answered ; “If you 
would win what you desire, you must perforce believe and know, 
ay, and mayhap tremble.” “Let it be tried,” said Pen-grych 


firmly, 


She gazed with a fixed and ironical look full upon him, as if t¢ 
I 
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ascertain whether he was the undaunted wight his words affirmed. 
But he met her searching stare with an unshrinking and calm 
look: his eye fell not, and his cheek lost not a shade of its glow. 
« Know then,” said she, after a minute’s pause, “ that it is now 
five hundred years since that circle of ghastly stone has been the 
prison of my joys, my hopes, ay, of my very soul. Nay, interrupt 
me not with that impatient gesture: hear, or be deaf for ever. 
They asked for a victim to their god, and I gave them my daughter! 
Ask not why: the cause it concerns thee not to know: I was in 
their power, and I was maddened by their arts. I saw the white- 
robed priests lead her in procession ; I saw the crown of oak upon 
her brow; I saw the glittering knife; and then I heard the crash, 
the roar, the shrieks of despair, and the howlings of agony. I 
woke from my trance, and there was silence and desolation, 
There was none of the assembled crowd ; the very stones of the 
temple were broken and dispersed; all save the altar whereon 
they laid my child. I wandered, but I met not a single known 
face: the very country was strange to me. Some secret influence 
led me every third night to the consecrated ring: I see my 
daughter there, happy, it seems, and blooming; dancing gaily 
with beings that are not of the sons of men.” 


= 
** 
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‘Then they did not kill her ?” said Pen-grych. 


‘“ No,” replied she, ‘ the earthquake and the thunderbolt were 
before them. But I must reveal no more of the secrets of our 
destiny. Enough if you are sufficiently bold to attempt her delivery, 
and have her for your prize.” ‘* By the hand of my grandfather,” 
said Pen-grych, stretching out his own manfully, “‘ [ will strive for 
her to the death.” ‘‘ Then -know,” said the ald gentlewoman, 
‘‘that this night it may perchance be done, if that brawny fist can 
eflect aught, and if there be brains beneath that frizzled scalp.” 
‘‘ Humph,” ejaculated the young lover. 


She put her hand in her right pocket, and drew forth a small 
bag. “ To-night,” she said, ‘* you must begin your watch with the 
evening star.” ** Where?” asked he, ‘* Hold your tongue, can’t 
you?” she answered, rather sharply, ‘and don’t interrupt me. 
Stand so far to the east of yon stony ring that you may but just 
see the top of the large eastern stone. Never take your eye from 
it, whatever may betide. Remember there is success in the cloud, 
and evil in the blaze, There is the moment that time will bring 
but once, when the eye is covered and the spell is loosed. There 
are three that are mighty to contend and fierce to pursue; but 
there be three in this pouch (giving him the bag) that will quell 
them at that hour. And, if thou canst read my riddle, my life is 
done; for the moment that frees the child lays the parent low. 
The word of Leebur is spoken!” She gave a singular kind of 


jump, and yanished like a candle snuffed ont unawares. 
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Now Pen-grych was by no means a blockhead ; but the direc. 
tions of this most unintelligible of old women puzzled him a good 
deal. He conned them over and over; rubbed his whiskers, and 
bit his nails; but never got a whit the clearer idea of them. At 
last he bethought him of the bag, and set about to examine its 
contents. He pulled out first a lump of something yellow and 
heavyish, put it to his nose thrice, and then muttered ‘* Brimstone 
by Keridwen.” The next prize was a solid round lump of rock 
salt. ‘Goodly weapons,” quoth he, “to quell mine enemies; 
and what have we here? hard, heavy, iron sure. Well, that may 
give a decentish thump to be sure; but, as for these, I doubt 
whether they would fell a sparrow from a twig, We shall see 
anon. 


You may believe that Pen-grych failed notofhistime. Before 
the thrush had sung her good-night carol, or the goats had re- 
turned to the fold, there was he pacing up and down, ascertaining 
the exact spot of observation, and looking out for some snug little 
nook where he could couch down, and make himself comfortable 
till the time of action. A weary time he thought it till the day- 
licht faded to dusk, and the dusk darkened to gloom, and the fair 
evyening-star shone alone in the heavens. Then he fixed his eye 
imtently on the eastern stone that stood distinctly visible on the 
brown heath. After a time, a meteor, or some such thing, shot 
briskly across the moor, and rested on the stone. A pale light 
presently spread itself over the enclosed ring; it grew gradually 
more vivid, till it enabled him to distinguish that the circle was 
filed by countless figures, that moved incessantly in a rapid and 
complex dance. ‘There is evil in the blaze,” thought he: ‘ the 
hour is not yet come.” But he approached nearer and nearer, 
until he cou'd plainly distinguish the forms of the revellers, who 
showed themselves like figures in a troubled dream, so perpetually 
changing their appearance, that the identity of each was lost, 
varying through every variety of grotesque deformity, but every 
now and then wildly freaked with beauty. Unchanging and ever 
lovely, mc ved among them the form of the fair vision he had seen 
imaged in the lake. Her motions, though fantastic, were graceful, 
and spoke more of the daughters of women than of the elvish 
trickery of her spiritual associates. Ona suddenablack strongly: 
defined cloud descended and hung over the spot. Three figurés 
of strange aspect advanced, and led the beauteous nymph 
towards the eastern stone, first placing a crown of oak leaves 
on her head, They laid her, extended at length, on the flat 
surface, Every one threw his green mantle over his eyes, and 
stood still as a statue. “The cloud! the cloud!” exclaimed 
Pen-grych, and, springing forward, seized the maid from the 
altar, and dashed away like a bullet hurled from a sling, <A loud 
elvish yell and mingled wailings pursued him; so, too, did the 
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neials, who had presided at the rites. Pen-grych heard 
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the approach of steps: he looked round, and saw a dwarfish form, 
of most hideous aspect, close upon his heels. There was no time 
to be lost; he thrust his hand into his pouch, and, pulling forth 
the first thing that presented itself, the lump of salt, hurled it with 
all his force at his pursuer, and struck him somewhere, I don’t 
know exactly where. However, the effect was quite sufficient, 
though unexpected : the imp sunk upon the ground, and his form 
began to melt away like butter in the sun. He shook his fiee 
furiously at his destroyer, and the water ran from it as if it con- 
tained a wet sponge. At length he disappeared, or rather dis- 
solved entirely away, and, instead of the hideous dwarf, there lay 
a still pool of clear water. : 

Pen-grych had no time to stare at the catastrophe. His second 
foe was approaching, and was upon him before he had ran many 
yards from the place where he had got rid of the first. A queer 
erotesque being it was, too, with a merry cock-eye and a most ir- 
resistible twist in a singularly-wide mouth. He came hopping 
along in such a ridiculous fashion that the young lord could 
hardly keep his countenance. Recollecting, however, that he had 
to keep his lady, he again betook himself to the bag, and hurled 
the elod of sulphur with goodly force at his facetious-looking foe, 
Down dropped Master Merry-man, enveloped in a blue flame, 
through which his wry mouth and comical squint gleamed right 
ludicrously. Like his predecessor, he was soon liquilied; and 
that drollest of phizzes was lost in a little well, on which the biue 
fire played like snapdragon on a Christmas eve. 


Again the young adventurer set forward, and made considerable 
way, before his last enemy came up with him. Here was no de- 
formed dwarf, strong only in elvish subtlety; no comic hobgoblin, 
whose dangerous qualities were far less apparent than his ridicu- 
lous ones: but a large-limbed hairy monster, whose arms weve 
longer than his whole body, with a grin of desperate vengeance 
on his fiendish features, strode yelling afier the fugitives. But 
Penegrych was confident in the hithertc-unfailing bag. He thrust 
in his hand; felt nothing; searched eagerly every corner. Mer- 
ciful powers, it was gone! In puiling forth the bolt for the last 
opponent, a spasm of laughter at the grotesque appearance had 
shaken the remaining missile from the pouch. What was to be 
done? The fiend was beside him: his shaggy hands were 
fastened on the fair senseless form, with a howl of triumph. Tle 
tugged, he pulled; mortal strength was giving way to the power 
of another order. Already those strong arms were clasping her 
Waist; already was she half torn from the embrace of her 
deliverer, when the spirit of earthly combat woke in the bosom of 
the youth: he plucked his dagger from his girdle, and plunged it 
blade-deep into the monster’s hairy chest. ‘The eflect was as in- 
stantaneous as unexpected and ‘decisive. Jron was the fore. 
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a“ doomed means of his dissolution: the moment the cold point 

age touched the skin of the abomination he uttered a howl, oh! how 
Aha |: different from the previous scream of exultation. His eyes became B 

tel’ it absolute water-spouts; his matted locks, a system of capillar 

} ri tubes; his but wherefore should I stop to describe, when 
% nit : Pen-grych did not stop to look? In fact, he ran much faster I 
‘ Aids away than there was any occasion, for no one pursued. How he L. 
ey aie j expounded to the maiden the story of his love, and her rescue: e 
1 ne | how he told his tender tale; and how she, having no other re. ©  ¢ 
1 its iy source, kindly agreed to become Mistress Pen-grych, may be just I 
+ ett as well imagined as specified. It is said that the old lady, her v 
Ane of mother, paid them a short visit before she finally ‘‘sunk in the a 
ei earth or vanished in air,” and, having given them a blessing, de- I 
Hy parted for ever, to the great relief of the young couple. The f 
se nymph, of course, was but a novice in this world’s matters, but § 
yi report says she learned the duties of a wife with wonderful | 
| ee facility, and conducted herself with much propriety. 
4 +h The three little clear nasty-tasting pools remained for some 
: 14 time unnoticed ; but it chanced that Pen-grych fell sick, where- 
rite upon his lady, whether apprized by some vision, or from a kind of ' 

‘ . instinct contracted in her spiritual existence, I know not, took him 


down to the plain, and would needs have him quaff a brimmer 
from one of them; which it was, this deponent saith not. He 
made sundry wry faces, swore, and stampt: however, he got it 
down, and, after reasonable time, found so much benefit frém it, 
that he was induced to repeat the same in sundry ailments that 
befel him. The thing was bruited abroad: lords and peasants of 
every degree flocked to the charmed springs, The lady of Pen- 
grych got a knack of recommending the water suited to each com- , 
plaint ; by which skill she not only got sundry gifts of brooches 
and rings, but also the undeniable reputation of a gwraig hyspys.* 


Time, that laid the honoured bodies of this illustrious couple in 
the dust, brought.a large increase of reputation to the Waters of 
Healing. In course of years they were analyzed, pamphileted, 
and duly puffed, and are now, without any exception, the most 
<< ga agreeable, and best frequented springs in Raduor- 
shire, 





* Cunning woman. 

















BIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
REV. EVAN EVANS, Bardicé, JEUAN BRYDYDD Hir, 


‘Tur Rev. Evan Evans was born at Gynhawdrey, in the parish of 
Lledrod, in the county of Cardigan, about the year 1731. He was 
educated at the grammar-school of Ystrad Meirig, in the same 
county, under that excellent scholar and much admired poet, Mr. 
Richards, many years master of that school. From thence he 
went to Merton college, Oxford. Mr, Evans showed an early 
attachment to the Welsh muse, and was soon noticed by Mr. 
Lewis Morris, the famous bard and antiquary, who conceived a very 
favorable opinion of his abilities from some of his juvenile compo- 
sitions, in his native language, in which he made a considerable 
proficiency. He published two octavo volumes of Welsh sermons ; 
Dissertatio de Bardis ; Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry; and 
a poem entitled the Love of our Country; in his notes on which, 
and his preface to his sermons, he expresses himself with unbe- 
coming warmth and undue severity on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of English prelates to superintend Welsh dioceses; which 
may probably account, in some measure, for his having died 
without any preferment. He was curate successively of Towyn 
Merioneth, Llanberis and Llanllechid, in the county of Carnarvon ; 
and of Llanfair Talhaiarn, in the county of Denbigh. He spent 
many yearsin collecting and transcribing Welsh manuscripts, and 
gained admittance for that purpose into the libraries at Wynnstay, 
Gloddaith, Bodysgallen, Cors y Gedol, Hengwrt, and many 
others, He was, at one time, allowed a small annuity by the late 
Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. and also by Dr. Warren, then bishop of 
Bangor, both of which were afterwards withdrawn, for what reason 
isnot known. Fortunately, however, for the cause of Welsh 
literature, the late Paul Panton, esq. of Plas Gwyn, near Pen- 
traeth, in the county of Anglesey, being apprehensive lest the 
labours of so ingenious a man should, upon the death of their 
author, be either destroyed or dispersed, agreed to allow Mr. 
Evans a competent annuity for life, on condition of his being put 
into immediate possession of all his manuscripts, which consisted 
of nearly seventy volumes; and they still continue at the same 
place, being the property of his son, Jones Panton, esq. at present 
High Sheriff for the county of Anglesey. 


In his disposition Mr. Evans was very humane, benevolent, 
and charitable, and possessed of many excellent qualities. In his 
person he was tall and athletic, and of a dark complexion, He 
died suddenly at Gynhawdrey, the place of his birth, in the month 
of August, 1789, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Lledrod, Cardiganshire. There is no 
doubt but the above annuity was continued to him to the day of 
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his death, but, owing to indiscretion or imprudence, it is generally 
believed that he suffered considerable pecuniary distress in his lay 
days ; and there was a report, which was certainly unfounded, 
his having died from want, and perished on a mountain; and \ 


which the Rev. R. Williams, of Vron, near Mold, and rector of ” 


Machynlleth, and companion to Mr. Pennant in his tour throug 
North Wales, alluded, in the following Elegy on his Death: 


On Snowdon’s haughty brow I stood, 
And view’d afar old Menai’s flood ; 
Caernarvon castle, eagle-crown’d, 

And all the beauteous prospect round ; 
But soon each gay idea fled, 

For Snowdon’s favorite bard was dead. 
Poor Bard, accept a genuine tear, 

And read thy true eulogivm here : 
Here, in my heart, that rues the day 
Which stole Eryri’s* pride away. 

But, lo, where seen by Fancy’s eye, 
His visionary form glides by : 

Pale, ghastly pale, that hollow cheek 
That frantic} look, does more than speak, 
And tells a tale so full of woe, 

My bosom swells, my eyes o’erflow. 
On Snowdon’s rocks, unhous’d, unfed, 
The tempest howling round his head, 
Var from the haunts of men, alone, 
Unheard, unpitied, and unknown, 

To want and to despair a prey, 

Hie pin’d and sigh’d his soul away. 
Ungrateful countrymen, your pride, 
Your glory, wanted bread, and died! 
Whilst ignorance and vice are fed, 
Shall wit and genius droop their head ! 
Shall fawning sycophants be paid 

For flattering fools ? while thou art laid 
On thy sick bed, the mountain heath, 
Waiting the slow approach of death, 
Beneath inhospitable skies, 

Without a friend to close thine eyes ? 
Thus shall the chief of bards expire, 
The master of the British lyre : 

And shall thy hapless reliques rot, 
Unwept, unhallow’d, and forgot? 

No, while one grateful muse remains, 
And pity dwells on Cambria’s plains, 
Thy mournful story shall be told, 

And wept ’till time itself grows old. 


* Eryn and Wyddva, the Welsh names of Snowdon. 
| 1t was said that at one time he became deranged in his intellects. 
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|The following unpublished correspondence, relative to the history, 


literature, and antiquities of Cambria, from the original MSS. 
of Mr, Evans, will not, we trust, prove uninteresting. ] 


To Sir Roger Mostyn, of Mostyn and Gloddaith, Knight and 
Baronet, Member of Parliament, Custos Rotulorum, and 
Colonel of Militia for the County of Flint. 

Worthy Sir, 
As you have condescended to be a patron of a few specimens of 
ancient British poetry, published by me several years ago, I do 
not know to whom I can with more propriety dedicate the labours 
of my whole life, which are a collection of what 1 found most va- 
luable and rare in the several libraries of our country, where they 
are still carefully preserved. I have compiled the History of 

Britain and Wales from our own ancient records, and that from 

the oldest copies now extant of Brut y Brenhinoedd, and Brut y 

Tywysogion, and Trioedd ynys Prydain, yr amseroedd hynod o oes 

Gwrtheyrn Gwrthenau, hyd amser Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, Achau 

Saint ynys Prydain, Besides these, which are written in the 

ancient British language, I have, in Latin, Gildas de Excidio 

Britannie ; Archbishop Usher’s copy of Nennius, collated with 

several other copies, and by me compared with the neat copy of 

Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, esq. by the favor of Hugh Vaughan, 

esq. lately deceased. Of late writers who treat of our affairs, I 

have in my possession Sir John Wynne’s History of the Gwydir 

Family ;* A short View of the long Life of that ever wise and valiant 

Commander, Rhys ap Thomas, knight, constable, and lieutenant 

of Brecknock, chamberlain of Carmarthen and Cardigan, seneschal 

and chancellor of Haverfordwest, Rhos, and: Buallt, justiciary of 

South Wales, and governor of all Wales, knight baneret and 

knight of the most honourable order of the garter, privy counsellor 

to Henry VII, and a favorite to Henry VIII. This I consider as 

a very curious and valuable manuscript, because it contains the 

history of Henry VII, and how he came to the throne; an era that 

ought ever to be regarded with thanks and gratitude by the inha- 
bitants of our Principality, as it was a means of rescuing us from 
the tyranny of the English, and, in the subsequent reigns, from 
our spiritual slavery under the Pope of Rome. The famous Lord 

Bacon, who wrote the life of Henry VII. has either wilfully or ig- 

uorantly omitted this interesting history, in such a shameful 

manner, that he calls this great general Richard Thomas, and not 

Sir Rhys ap Thomas; and I remember to have seen, about twenty 

years ago, a letter of Sir John Wynne’s, of Gwydir, expostulating 

with the author for the injustice he did to our hero, and his coun- 
trymen, by slurring and garbling their brave actions at that period. 
he author of the Life of Sir Rhys ap Thomas ts supposed to be 


* We recommend to the reader a perusal of the new edition, published last 
yeir, of this curious work,—-Epirors. 
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Captain Powel, of Pen y Banc, near Abergwili, in Carmarthenshire 
who lived in the time of Charles I. and was, I suppose, in the 
guards. ‘The original copy of the History is still extant, but wan 
a leaf or two at the end. 


«« British Antiquities Revived,” by Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt: 
this curious work was printed by the author, and dedicated to Sj: 
Richard Wynne, of Gwydir, baronet, 1662: Brut y Tywysogion, 
or, the History of the Princes of Wales, from Cadwalader, the lag 
British king, till Edward IV.’s time. This I copied from a ver 
fair manuscript, which was collated with ten other old copies 
vellum, by Mr. Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, and was lent me, 
some years ago, with many other manuscripts, by Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, of Wynstay, bart. Dr. Powel, of Rhiwabon, 
published this History, with valuable notes, in the year 1584; an 
Mr, Robert Vaughan, above mentioned, proposed to print another 
edition about the year 1663, but was prevented by Percy Enderby; 
publishing his Cambria Triumphans, to the great loss of the 
curious, as no other person ever had, or can have, such good 
materials as his choice collection of manuscripts afforded. I have 
taken great pains to collect every thing that Mr. Vaughan left in 
manuscript; for which favor the public, as well as myself, are in- 
debted to the late William Vaughan, of Cors y Gedol, esq. whi 
had access to the Hengwrt library; and his (Mr. Robert Vaughan, 
of Hengwrt,) labours are the best things in my collection, ant 
throw more light upon the British history than all historians and 
antiquaries put together. I have myself, with great labour and 
pains, transcribed from the old Latin monkish historians, which! 
borrowed from Llanvorda library, abundance of materials for the 
publication of another edition of this chronicle, Dr. Powell’ 
copy should, I think, be published as it is, and the variations 0 
the copies marked in their proper places; and Mr. Vaughan of 
Hengwrt’s notes, as far as they reach, by themselves. The Rev, 
Mr. Richard Evans, of Kingsland, in Herefordshire, has promised 
me the perusal of Bishop Humphreys’s curious Collection of Ma- 
nuscripts, who, as appears from two letters of his in my custody, 
seems to have taken uncommon pains to settle the chronology 0! 
our history, and to note down ecclesiastical matters, If I should 
be so happy as to see and make use of the bishop’s manuscripts 
it is my opinion that I shall have every assistance that can at this 
time be procured, for the publication of as perfect a history 0 
Wales as the few materials we have left will admit. I am obliged 
for this great favor to Paul Panton, esq. of Plas Gwyn, Pentraeth, 
Anglesey, who has constantly been my friend and benefactor. 


Beside these historical pieces, I have likewise a collection of the 
works of the ancient bards, transcribed from Llyfr du o Gaer- 
fyrddin, Llyfr Coch o Hergest, and other old manuscripts. ‘Thesé 
contain the works of Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Aneutil 
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Gwawdrydd, who all lived in the sixth century, and relate a great 
many curious partic ‘ulars respecting the wars of our British 
ancestors With the Saxons. These venerable remains are become 
very scarce, as there are but few copies of them remaining, but 
they are certainly well worth preserving, not only on account of 
the language, but also on account of their throwing great light on 
the history of our wars with the Saxons, and containing many 
transactions not mentioned by any historian now extant; and they 
also relate many ¢ ancient customs, which show the sit nplic ity of the 
age they lived in, and contain curious specimens of ancient Welsh 
poetry, and there are in them some admirable flights of genius, 
and many thoughts and ideas truly sublime. 


I have also in my possession a select collection of the works of 
the bards who flourished from the Conquest to the death of 
Llewelyn, the last prince of Wales of the British line, and who was 
slain at Buallt, These will be found very useful for the purpose 
of illustrating the history of that period. Their works are the 
most animated pieces that I have seen in any language, and are 
the most valuable poetical compositions of which we can boast. 
There are but three copies of them now left in the kingdom. As 
I have taken great pains to rescue these remains of British lite- 
rature from oblivion, together with many ancient tracts too nume- 
rous to insert here, I hope the gentlemen of the Principality, and 
the members of Jesus college, in the university of Oxford, and the 

xembers of the Cymmrodorion Society, in “London, will unani- 
mously contribute towards their publication.* As I am now ad- 
vancing in years, and have been troubled with a dangerous dis- 
order for upwards of dettat years, and by the course of nature 
cannot live long in this world, 1 wish to be released from these 
pursuits, and to reap the fruits of my labours. 

About four years ago I began a work which was more suitable 
to my function, viz. a translation of the Rev. Mr. Ostervald’s Notes 
on the Old and New Testament into Welsh, for the benefit of such 
of my countrymen as do not understand the English. A bad state 
of health prevented my finishing this work, though it was very much 
my inclination, and is still, so to do.. I must, however, leave 
that work, as well as myself, to the disposal of that good Provi- 
dence that has hitherto supported me, and conducted me safe 
through many distresses and dangers. I hope you will excuse 
this plain address from a person who has no talent to write a dedi- 

cation in the modern method, and believe me to be, with all respect 
and gratitude for all favors, your most obliged humble servant, 
Evan Evans 
From my Study at Gynhawdrev, near Aber ystwith ; 
Augus st Bih, 1785. 


* These were published, in the respective years of 1891 and 1807, at the ex- 
pense of Mr, Owen Jones, Myvyr, in the * Archaiology of Wales,” a work em- 
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To the Reader. 


A regard for my native country, and zeal for its welfare and 
prosperity, induced me to study its language and antiquities; and 
though there is, in general, no great encouragement for such pur. 
suits in our days, yet there are some few generous persons left 
among us, who still continue to follow the steps of their ancestors, 
and are ready to assist any efforts made to preserve the few 
gleanings we have left of ancient British literature. We of the 
principality of Wales have not, as yet, the history of it printed in 
our language, though there are several copies of it in manuscript 
in the libraries of the curious. But, considering what havoc is 
made by time, and changes and revolutions in families, it is highly 
to be wished that what is really valuable be either printed, or 
deposited in public libraries, where it might be safely preserved, 
for the benefit and instruction of posterity. With thes view | have, 
for several years past, been collecting all that F thought eurious 
and interesting in poetry and prose, history, chronology, genea- 
logy, music, law, customs and manners, &c. and which I propose 
to publish, with the assistance and under the patronage of such 
worthy persons as may be disposed to encourage such an under- 
taking. It may, perhaps, be necessary to make an apology for 
printing Brut y Brenhinoedd, or the History of the Kings of 
Britain, as it has lost a great deal of its credit since Camden’s 
time, who has made use of every art, applied all his learning, and 
exerted all his efforts to overthrow it, in order to establish his own 
Britannia upon its ruins. That very learned and able antiquary, 
Mr. Robert Vaughan, of Héngwrt, seems to have intended his 
notes upon Trioedd ynys Prydain (The Triads of the isle of 
Britain) as an answer to all that Camden has to say against the 
British History, and a confutation of his new system. _ I shall here 
produce Mr. Vaughan’s arguments against Camden, extracted 
from a commonplace book written by him, and communicated to 
me by the Rev. Mr. Lewis Owen, then curate of Llanddeiniolen, in 
the county of Carnarvon. ‘Camden, as a principal argument 
against Brutus, informs us that many are of opinion that one 
Galfridus Monemuthensis, about forty years ago, did first find out 
or invent that Brutus for the Britons; as no historian, as he would 
fain make us believe, ever mentioned Brutus before him. But 
surely it could not be unknown to Camden that Samuel Ben- 
lanius, Nennius, Gildas, Taliesin, and both the Myrddins, 
(Merlinus Sylvestris and Merlinus Ambrosius,*) yea that Gildas, 


} . Y > —- e . ° . 
vracing, in three large octavo volumes, all the most distinguished productions of: 
country, from the fifth to the close of the thirteenth century —Evirors. 


@ Aaa .* A 
According to Giraldus there were two Merlins, the one called Ambrosins, who 
prophesied in the t-me of King \ ortigern, begotten by a demon incubus, ani found 
it Caermar lyn, from which circums’ance that city derived its name of Caern.ardya, 
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a man who lived in the days of Claudius Ceesar, have all testified 
at large of our Brutus, many hundred years before the birth of 
Galfridus Monemuthensis, which plainly controverts the opinion 
of those men; and farther betrays the jealousy and envy of 
Camden, and his hatred towards our nation and the History of 
. ales, inasmuch as he prefers, and intentionally follows, a pal- 
pable error, in opposition to the clear testimonies of these ancient 
men. Therefore Galfridus was not the first inventor of Brutus. 
But it may be objectec d, why do the Britons adhere to their Brutus, 
as a name given to this island, sceing the Scots and Danes, the 
Brabanders, the Goths, and the Saxons, have renounced their 
Scota, Danus, Gothus, and Saxus, to be authors of their nation ? 
To this it may be answered, that truly the weakness of these 
objections against Brutus may serve as a strong inducement 
to us to adhere resolutely to him, rather than to give him 
up. And, besides, it is confessed by Mr. Selden, one of your 
own school, that Galfrid is not the first inventor of Brutus; 
for he saith that Nennius, 300 years before his time, doth mention 
Brutus. And, because the Scots, Danes, &c. have relinquished 
their Scota, Danus, &c. as fables and inventions, must we, on 
that account, abandon our Brutus as spurious or suppositious? a 
very weak and silly argument truly. Another objection you will 
say is this, that Vives, Junius, Buchanan, Polydore Virgil, Bodin, 
and others, all men of grave judgment, with one voice have denied 
that such a person as Brutus ever existed, as if nothing were true 
but what these men admit; but surely men of as great judgment 
as they have been deceived in matters of less antiquity than this, 
But the greatest objection that can be alleged against Brutus is 
this, that there is no mention ef any such person being the son of 
Sylvius, in the Roman histories; as if those writers could not 
have omitted any event or memorable act transacted in Italy from 
the arrival of AZneas in that country to their time. Whereas in 
these early times there were but few learned men and fewer histo. 
rians, insomuch that Livius himself complaineth very much of the 
ignorance of those times ; neither can any one gather out of the 
Roman histories but that Brutus might be the son of Sylvius : and 
several men of our own affirm the same, among whom you cite 
Wethamstead, who saith that the whole story of Brutus is rather 
poetical than historical. His first reason is, that the Roman his- 
tories make no mention of the slaughter of his father, or his birth, 
nor of his banishment; secondly, that Ascanius had no son called 
Sylvius; thirdly, Sylvius Posthumus, mentioned by Alfrid, was 
the son of Eneas, by Lavinia. The first of these objections is 


or the city of Merlin. ‘The other Merlin, born in Scotland, was named Celidonus, 
from the Celijonian wood in which he prophe sied, and Sylvester, because, when 
engaged in martial conflict, he discovered in the air a teriible monster, and from 
that time grew mad, and, taking shelter in the wood, there passed the remainder of 
his days —~=Eotreas. 
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sufficiently answered by others ; only this much I will say, that it 
might be, notwithstanding any thing contained in the Roman 
histories to the contrary. To the second: Titus Livius attirms 
that Ascanius had a second son called Sylvius, Brutus Consul 
Romanus, saith Gildas. By this is meant nothing more than a 
prince or nobleman of Italy, speaking in the phrase of after ages, 
If Gildas, cut of ancient monuments, found that same aftirmed 
Brito to be the son of one Hesichion, you cannot say that his 


opinion was so, denoting thereby that there was no question of 


Brito. And might not Brutus have come here, notwithstanding 
the posterity of Gomer might have inhabited here before. That 
the Britons and Gauls (proceeds Mr. Robert Vaughan, in answer 
to Camden,) used the same religion, you prove out of Tacitus; 
both nations had their druids, as you prove out of Ceesar; but 
from whence, I pray you, had the Gauls their religion, their 
druids, and their discipline? Doth not Cesar himself say that 
they had them from Britain, where they were first found? 
and doth not Cesar say farther, that in his time those of 
the Gauls, who would be thoroughly instructed in that religion 
and discipline, went to Britain to learn the same. It is most 
likely, also, that from Britain the Gauls had their bards; and, 
from the Gauls, the Germans; so that their being of the same re- 
ligion, and the bards and druids common to both nations, by no 
means proves that the Britons were the progeny or descendants of 
the Gauls, and consequently the same nation. This, therefore, 
appears to me to be a very weak and unfounded argument. 
Camden might, with more probability, have said, that the Gauls 
were the progeny or descendants of the Britons, because they re- 
ceived their druids, their discipline, bards, and religion, from 
them. 

‘¢ Some writers assert, that our druids held that there was but 
one God, whom they accounted to be father, maker, and supporter 
of all things, and who was by them called Duw Tad, i.e. God the 
Father; and that the Gauls called him Teutates, whom they took 
to be Mercurius, and were persuaded by the druids that he was 
their father and maker. Ceesar called him Dis Pater, and Poly- 
dore saith, ** Gildas innuit Britannos primos, insule inhabitatores, 
cognitionem habuisse Dei.” And this is Camden’s Duw Taith. 
1 cannot believe that from this Pluto, or Dis Pater, as Cesar 
saith, the Gauls were accustomed to reckon the time by the nights, 
and not by the day, but that they borrowed this method of calcu- 
lating time from the Britons, who, having knowledge of the Su- 
preme God, and of his wondrous works, held that custom by tra- 
dition from the beginning of mankind; for, according to Holy 
Writ, God made evening and morning; so that this observation 
of time, which was common both to the Gauls and Britons, by no 
means proveth th m to be the same nation; for do not the 
English reckon the time by the night, and not by the day? and it 
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is well known they are a very different nation from the ancient 
Britons. 

“In the next place, I cannot avoid noticing how unskilfully, and 
{| might add ignorantly, Mr. Camden interprets our British tongue, 
translating pytheunos, the Welsh word for fortnight, sedecim noctes, 
and thus giving persons ignorant of the language room to suppose 
that the Britons reckon sixteen nights in that space of time; 
whereas the word signifies pumtheg, fifteen, nos, night; and, con- 
sequently, that the Welsh or British years are longer than the 
calculation of all the world besides, &c.” 


These arguments of Mr. Vaughan against Mr. Camden are 
further prosecuted by him in his Notes on the Trioedd ynys 
Brydain, or the Triads of the isle of Britain. I shall not, there- 
fore, transcribe any more from his Commonplace Book, but merely 
make use of the conclusions and inferences he draws from them, 
which bespeak the candid, the ingenuous, and able antiquarian : 


“Can those adversaries of the British history produce that of 
any other nation, Holy Writ excepted, which is not intermixed 
with fables? Thucydides saith that a great part of the Trojan 
history is fabulous. Herodotus, who by Cicero is called Historie 
Parens, is by Diodorus called Fabularum Pater. Trebellius, by 
Vopiscus, and Tacitus, by Tertullian, are accused of falsehood and 
misrepresentation. Ceesar, by Asinius Pollio, is said to have 
written his Commentaries with uncertain credit, as Suetonius, in 
Cwsar’s life, affirmeth, Let these objectors examine the origin of 
nations in primitive times, viz. that of the Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans; and, if they find them free from fables, 
then let the hardiest reject and concemn ours; but if, notwith- 
standing some few fabulous inventions, they discover historical 
truths in the works of these ancient authors, who committed to 
writing these remarkable events, why should they not judge equally 
favorably of our writers, and deal with the same indulgence 
towards our history? Either let them embrace the ancient series 
of the British history, and continual succession of princes, or let 
some of them write a certain and true history of the times, which 
may not be contradicted ; whereby, of necessity, our history being 
of all men taunted and despised, may thus vanish and disappear. 
And, until this be done, let it be lawful for us to receive these 
ancient reliques of the history of our nation, collected by studious 
men in their times, and preserved for so long a period from ob- 
livion. For the reconciling our British history with the Roman 
and Greek authors, who wrote of British affairs, two sorts of men, 
who, by their importunity, would greatly hinder this reconciliation, 
must be excluded from this business: and, of the first kind, are 
those who do not scruple to affirm that the whole course of the 
British history is altogether feigned, and wholly fabulous; and, 
Whatever any man shall produce, out of ancient British monuments, 
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to the contrary, they immediately proclaim such to be forged aj 


counterfeited; slighting and contemning them so far, that th» 
judge them undeserving of notice, as being unworthy of credi, 
Neither do they judge any thing else as being worthy to be aj 
mitted, except what is grounded on the authority of Roma 
writers, as if nothing else were true except what either the Roma 
have with their testimony confirmed, or they themselves have ge 
with their own eyes. The second sort, on the contrary, are thog 
who would most unreasonably and most pertinaciously retaj 
every vain fable, absurd miracles, and false prophecies, containg, 
in our history, and would have them believed and assented to, 
solid and undoubted truths. The task and labour of purging ay 
reforming this history must, therefore, be committed to wise ani 
moderate men, who may be able to account for all the facts an 
statements in a rational manner: persons who are capable of 
fending their own opinions, and of answering and refuting th 
curious and subtile arguments of our adversaries; and thus mak 
the truth plain and apparent. Besides all this, three things mus 
be duly considered and weighed : 


‘« 1st. To observe a proper distinction between the rulers of th 
different states or commonwealths, distinguishing their names, &, 


“«2dly. The historical relation of acts and monuments. 


“* 3dly, and lastly, a perfect knowledge of the proper names 0 
their reguli, and of the various epithets applied to them; and th 
cause of their invention, and of their being thus assigned to them, 


“And, first, respecting the rulers of the different states, an( 
the principal persons in each commonwealth. Jt must be recdl- 
lected and well understood that this island, from the time 
Dyvnwal Moelmud (Dunwallus Molmutius) was divided into diver 
petty kingdoms, which were always governed by several petty 
kings, who enjoyed a certain supreme authority in their differen 
provinces, as appears evident from the authority of Cesar, Tacitus, 
Dion, Suetonius, and other writers; and it further appears, from 
our history, that Loegria, Albania, Cornwal, Demetia, Venedotis, 
Deira, and Bernicia, always had their several kings, or reguli 
who, although they sometimes made war one against another, yet, 
upon any foreign invasion, they always chose a person from one ¢ 
these to be their supreme commander and leader, and whose wi! 
and orders, for the time, the rest obeyed, in order to repel the in- 


cursions, or withstand the violent assault, of any foreign enemy. , — 
When we consider this circumstance, we may easily understand | 


how various writers might mention the names of different kings # 
bearing sway in several parts of this island at the same time, avd 
yet this seeming contradiction be easily reconciled with the truth 
of history; and thus one writer might mention such a person a 
being king of Britain at a certain period, and another author 
record a different monarch as possessing the throne at the same 
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time, as there were many contemporary rulers or reguli in dif- 
ferent parts at the same period ; and, in addition to this, great at- 
tention must be paid to their names, as the same person was fre- 
quently distinguished by different epithets or cognomens ; for it 
was a very common practice among the Britons to give the same 
man different names; and, for want of knowing this, and paying 
proper regard to this peculiarity, great mistakes have been com- 
mitted, and many persons have thus been tempted to doubt the 
truth of our history. 


“ Secondly, in the relation of acts and monuments, (i.e. in relating 
different transactions.) A man may observe, in all authors, a 
certain inclination of the mind towards their own countrymen, or 
towards those whose acts they endeavour to advance and dignify 
in their writings, whereby they do, with great vehemence and 
energy, both extol the praise and merits of the acts by them per- 
formed, and also endeavour wholly to suppress and extenuate the 
villainy of their infamous deeds. All writers, for the most part, 
are troubled with this disease, of which Cesar himself, in the re- 
lation of the acts of this island, is not free, as by Lucan, Tacitus, 
Dion, and Plutarch, is very manifest; and St. Augustine doth 
observe the like of Titus Livius. In doubtful matters, we 
ought to endeavour to divest ourselves of partiality, and examine 
minutely every circumstance, and weigh and compare the various 
events together; and, if we must lean to either side, we ought to 
give the preference to that author whose credit is best known to 
us, and thus endeavour to judge impartially of the subject which is 
discussed and treated by the writer; and whether the circumstance 
that is related is supported by such facts as may tend to render it 
credible or otherwise. And, in order to sift out and discover the 
truth, we ought to divest our minds of all envy and jealousy and 
prejudice, and not be biassed by any undue partiality towards one 
nation, or one side of the question, more than another. 


“Thirdly, with regard to the proper names of eminent men, or 
different individuals, and also those of various regions, cities, 
rivers, mountains, and other circumstances. Care must be taken 
that we perfectly understand for what reason those names were at 
first imposed, and from what language they are derived; and 
whether they are British or Roman names; and whether the indi. 
viduals or places still retain the old names, or others similar unto 
them. And, for this purpose, both a perfect acquaintance with 
Roman and British customs and manners is necessary, as well as 
a thorough and familiar knowledge of the British tongue; for the 
Roman writers, having converted the British names to the form of 
the Latin speech, have thus greatly disfigured and disguised them; 
and it may be supposed, on the other side, that the Britons greatly 
corrupted and mispronounced the Roman names; so that, without 
4 proper knowledge of these things, many transactions can 
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scarcely be understood, or the names be restored to their origing 
purity, and their genuine and correct orthography. Howeye, 7 


provided these rules be observed, and a person be thus properly 
qualified for these studies, by being possessed of these preliminary 
and necessary qualifications, I consider it no very difficult matte 
to determine these various particulars, provided they be diligen 
and accurate investigators of antiquities, and endued with a sharp 
and accurate judgment. 


“The British history, though it may to some appear fabulow 
and fictious, yet hath been for many years generally admitted an 
received as, for the most part, genuine and authentic ; and iti 
confirmed, in many particulars, by Roman writers, such as Ces 
and others, with regard to what is related of Cassibelaunu, 
Caswallawn ; and also by the testimonies of Dion and Suetonius, 
in what is related respecting Cunobeline, Cynvelyn; and 
Juvenal mentions Arviragus. The British history is also further 
confirmed by many other writers of great credit and antiquity, 
such as the History of King Lucius, and his receiving the 
Christian faith; viz. by Beda, &c.; in the office of the king ané 
the rights of the crown of Britain; by St. Edward, in his laws; 
and by Giraldus, in many places; of Severus, Bassianus, ani 
Geta, by Herodian and all the Roman writers ; Carausius, Alectus, 
and Asclepiodotus, mentioned by Eutropius, lib. ix. Of the per 
secution of the Christians, mention is made by Bede and Gildas; 
of the emigration of the Britons to Armorica, with Maximus the 
tyrant, notice is taken by Nennius, Beda, Gildas, and Willian 
of Ma'msbury; Aurelius Ambrosius, is commemorated by P. 
Diaconus, Gildas, and Beda. The siege of Bannesdown is noticed 
by Gildas and Beda; Vortigern is mentioned by Beda; and Vor 
timer by Nennius; Uther Pendragon’s coin of gold is extant; 
Arthur, noticed by Nennius; and Constantine, Vortipor, and 
Maelgwn (Maglocunus), by Gildas; Brochwel Ysgithrog, Kingol 
Powys, by Beda.” 

Thus far Mr. Robert Vaughan. I shall beg leave here to ail 
a few arguments more, which make the ancient British histor 
probable, though I own they do not amount to demonstration 
And, first, I do not know how to account for the many Greek 
words that we have still in our language, except that the colony of 
Celtee, who came to Britain with Brutus, had borrowed them 0 
the Greeks, by being in their neighbourhood. The learned ant 
sagacious Joseph Mede has fixed the habitations of the sons 0 
Gomer, our common ancestor, in this country ; and I shall here 
beg leave to quote his own words: “ The other, whose sons alt 
named by Moses, is Gomer, and to him, therefore, we must allot 
the next regions most accessible, and fit to have commerce and 
trafic with Palestine, and these will be those parts of Asia which 
lie upon the AZgean sea and Hellespont, northward; and this 
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agrees well with Ezekiel, who calls Gomer and Togarmah inha- 
bitants of the sides of the north: and it is manifest that the Jews 
called Lesser Asia the north, and the kings thereof, in Daniel, 
the kings of the north. We may, therefore, assign to these Go- 
merians all the north-east part of this Asia, containing Phrygia, 
Pontus, Bithynia, and a great part of Galatia; and this will bea 
portion answerable to that of Javan. And this Josephus will not 
deny us, who affirms the Galatians to have been Gomerei; and 
Herodotus will tell us, that a people called Cimmeri dwelt in this 
tract, who sent a colony to Palus Meotis, and gave name to Cim- 
merius Bosphorus; and Pliny (lib. v. c. 30,) speaks of a town in 
Troas, a part of Phrygia, called Cimmeris, which all have their 
name from Gomer.” 


This is the testimony of the learned Joseph Mede. Mr. Camden 
makes use of the similarity of language to prove that the Britons 
were of the same origin with the Gauls; and this will likewise 
prove that the ancient Britons, a branch of the Celta, were, in 
some very distant period, neighbours of the Greeks, and borrowed 
many words from their language: not that they were a Greek 
colony, for it remains yet to be proved that the Trojans were 
Grecians, though Homer, as a poet, introduceth them as speaking 
in that language; yet it doth not argue them to be Grecians, no 
more than that the Carthaginians and Romans were the same 
nation, or used the same language, as represented by Virgil. 


[To be continued. } 


ON A MOUNTAIN TUMULUS, 


Peace to the shades of them that sleep 
Beneath yon tarn’s old rugged steep, 
For nobler is their tomb 
Than all the pomp that waits the great, 
The bard’s lament, the robe of state, 
Wrapt in funeral gloom: 
The urn’s bright characters decay, 
And worthless is the sweetest bay, 
The venal poct’s moan ! 
But fresher blooms this artless mound, 
And ev’ry stone that rises round 
By Sorrow’s hand was thrown. 
Alas, if ev’ry grave were reft 
Of all except what love has left, 
llow fast would melt in air 
The pond’rous tomb, the sculptured bust, 
And leave the kings’, the warriors’ dust, 
A melancholy lair. 
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RODERIC’S LAMENT. E 


(Tie last stand made by the Welsh against Edward I. appears, 
have been in a narrow defile among the then thickly-woody 
hills of Snowden, where, for a considerable time, they ba; 
defiance to his victorious arms. Against this stubborn band 
patriots, Edward, however, dispatched the Earl of Warwick 
with a strong detachment of horse and archers, who, fallixy 
upon the Welsh by night, threw them into confusion, and they, 
by the superiority uf their numbers and military tactics, su. 
ceeded in completely overpowering them, ‘‘ bearing them down; 
says Wynne, ‘‘with so great a slaughter as they had never re. 
ceived before.”* The signally-gallant and devoted stand whic 
the Welsh made upon this occasion has obtained for the scen: 
of their heroic achievements the name of the Cambrian Thermo. 
pyle. The following Lament is supposed to have been spoken, 
on the eve of this last conflict, by one of the Cambrian chief 
when about to desert his countrymen for the pur; ose of joining 
his wife and daughter, in order to escape the impending ruin.) 
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Bb 
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*“‘ Farewell every mountain 
To memory dear, 
Each streamlet and fountain 
Pelucid and clear ; 
Glad halls of my father, 

From banquets ne'er freed, 
Where chieftains would gather 
To quaff the bright mead ; 

Fach valley and wildwood, 
Whose coverts I knew; 

Lov'd haunts of my childhood, 
For ever adieu ! 


“The mountain is blasted, 

And burnt the greenwood, 

The fountain untasted 
Flows crimson’d with blood ; 

The halls are deserted, 
Their glory appears 

Like dreams of departed 
And desolate years : 

The wildwood, the valley, 
The covert, the glade, 

Are reft of their beauty, 
Invaded ! betrayed ! 


“ Farewell, hoary minstrel, 
Gay infancy’s friend, 
What roof will protect thee ? 
What chieftain defend ? 





* Ilistory of Wales, p, 108, 9, 


















































Roderic’s Lament. 


Alas for the number 
And sweets of thy song! 
Soon, soon they must slumber 
The mountains among : 
The breathings of pleasure 
No more will aspire, 
For changed is the measure 
Of Liberty’s lyre ! 


* Adieu to the greeting 
Of damsel and dame, 
When home from the beating 
Of foemen we came: 
if Edward the daughters 
Of Wallia should spare, 
Iie dooms them the fetters 
Of vassals to wear ; 
To hear the war-rattle, 
To see the land burn, 
While foes from the battle 
In triumph return. 


“ Farewell, and for ever, 

Dear land of my birth, 

Again we shall never 
Know revel or mirth; 

Thou cloud-mantled castle, 
My ancestors’ pride, 

The pleasure and wassail 
In rapture allied : 

The preludes of danger 
Approach thee from far, 

The spears of the stranger, 
The beacons of war. 


“ Farewell to the glory 
I dreamt of in vain; 
Behold on the story 
A blood-tinctured stain ! 
Nor this the sole token 
The record can boast, 
Qur lances are broken, 
Our trophies are lost ; 
The children of freedom, 
‘ The princely, the brave, 
Ilave none to succeed them, 
Their country to save. 


“ Yet still there aré foemen 
The tyrant to meet, 
Will laugh at each omen 
Of death and defeat ; 
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Roderic’s Lament. 


Despise every warning 

His mandates may bring, 
The promises scorning 

Of Loegria’s king : 
Who seek not to vary 

Their purpose, or change, 
But, firm as Eryri, 

Are fixed for revenge. 


- 
- 


Between the rude barriers 
Of yonder dark hill, 
A few gallant warriors 
Are lingering still ; 
While Fate pours her phial, 
Unmoved they remain, 
Resolved on the trial 
Of battle again ; 
Resolved for their honour, 
Which yet they can boast, 
To rescue the banner 
We yesterday lost. 


- 
- 


Shall Roderic then tremble, 
And cowardly leave 

The faithful assemble, 
To fight for a grave, 

Regardless of breaking 
The patriot’s law; 

Ilis country forsaking, 
And basely withdraw 

From liberty’s quarrel, 
Forgetting his vow, 

And tarnish the laurel 
That circles his brow ? 


‘ 


© 


But art thou not, Helen, 
Reproving this stay, 

While fair sails are swelling 
To bear us away? 

And must we then sever, 
My country, my home ? 

thus part, and for ever 
Submit to our doom ? 

Ah! let me not linger 
Thus long by the way, 

Lest memory’s finger 
Unman me for aye ! 


‘Hark! hark, yonder bugle ! 
"Tis Gwalehmai’s shrill blast 

Exclaiming, ‘ One struggle, 
Then all will be past ! 


> 





. 
© 


Roderic's Lament. 


Another! another! 
It peals the same note 
As erst when together 
Delighted we fought : 
But then it rebounded 
With victory’s swell, 
While now it hath sounded 
Life, liberty’s knell ! 


Adieu then, my daughter, 
Loved Helen adieu, 

The summons to slaughter 
Is pealing anew : 

Yet can I thus leave you 
Defenseless and lorn, 

No home to receive you, 
A byeword and scorn ! 

"Tis useless reflection, 
All soon will be o’er, 

Hleaven grant you protection 
When Roderic’s no more !” 


Cease, Saxons, your scorning, 
Prepare for the war ; 
Lo, Roderic’s returning 
To battle once more ! 
‘The vulture and raven 
Are tracking his breath ; 
For Fate hath engraven 
A record of death. 
‘They mark on his weapon, 
From many a breast, 
A stream that might deepen 
The crimsonest crest! 


While darkness benighting 
Engirdled the zone, 

The chieftain was fighting 
Hlis way to renown ; 

But, ere morn had risen 
In purple and gold, 

The heart’s blood was frozen 
Of Roderic the bold ! 

The foemen lay scattered 
Ip heaps round his grave ; 

His buckler was batter’d, 
And broke was his glaive ! 


And Fame, the fair daughter 
Ot Victory, came, 

And loud, ‘mid the slaughter, 

Was heard to proclaim 
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Siege of Chester. 


‘A hero has fallen ! 
A warrior’s at rest ! 
The banner of Gwynedd 
Enshrouding his breast ! 
tlis name shall inherit 
The conqueror’s prize, 
[lis purified spirit 
Ascend to the skies !” 


I. D. 
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SIEGE OF CHESTER. 


| Por the following unpublished documents, chiefly correspondence, relating 
to the Siege of Chester during the civil war in 1645, we are indebted to 
the liberality of Henry Japis, esq. of Bryanstone square, London. The 
originals form part of that gentleman’s valuable collection of manuscripts. | 


Jan 7, 1645,—Throwne over the walls. 


Jo all Commanders, Officers, and Souldiers, together w' the 
Maior, Aldermen, and Cityzens of his Majesties loyall City of 
Chester: a well wisher of theirs desires earnestly that this, upon 
receipt, may be presented from the suburbs. 


Gentlemen, 


You are renouned throughout this kingdome for your fidelity, 
valour, and patience ; those on this side testifie noe lesse ; inge- 
nuously confessing y‘ they have not met wth a more gallant enemy 
in any part whatsoever, Go on and prosper, for I doe assure you 
y' this long and tedious winter siege is ready now to make a 
suddaine rupture amongst us: much adoe wee have to hold to- 
gather, and if you doe but once more bring provision into the city, 
you need noe other friend to raise the siege, for they are much 
troubled at the former businesse,.and a second one will make 
them mad. You have releife comming to you, to prevent w" 
forces are drawing hence, and of w* you make use as you shall 
see occasion, for we have here a number of rawe ignorant country 
fellows w™ I am confident will not endure a charge. The God of 
heaven blesse you all, and that most loyall city, w*" will be famous 
to all posterity ; so prayeth a well wisher of y® same, who hereafter 
may be better known to you. 





For the Maior of Chester and the Lord Byron. 


Experience tells you on what foundation your hopes of reliefe 
were grounded, but that you may see my tender care of the pre- 


servation of the city, and the lives and estates of the inhabitants, 
9 


~ 
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once more I summon you to deliver the city, castle, and fort, into 
my hands, for the use of king and parliament. Expectinge your 
speedy answer, I rest 
Your servant, 
WiLL. BRERETON. 
Chester suburbs ; Jan. 7, 1645. 


To S'. W™. Brereton, baronett. 


Wee are not convinced by experience of the groundless founda- 
tion of our hopes of releife, neither (God be thanked) is our con- 
dition such as to precipitate us to a preiudiciall treaty : however, 
if within twelve dayes wee bee not assured of our reliefe by a 
eentleman and cityzen, whom we shall send for y‘ purpose with a 
trumpet of ours, and a passe from you, wee shall then be contented 
to enter into a treatie for the deliury of the city, castle, and fort, 
upon honourable and soldierly conditions; remayning, 


Your servants, 


Joun Byron, 
Cuar_Les Wat.ey, Maior, 
Chester, Jan. 12, 1645. For himselfe and his bretheren. 


For the Maior of Chester and the Lord Byron. 


The writinge sent by the drume is not satisfactorye answere to 
the summon, neyther will I assent to your desires in any part of 
it. Ifyou returne me not a positive answer before ten of the 


clocke tomorrow morninge, expect no further treatie. 
Your servant, 


Wii. BRERETON. 
Foregate strete, Jan. 12, 1645, 


[ perceive my desire to preserve the city encourageth to great 
obstinacy, as though you expected as good conditions when you 
can hould out noe longer as if you had treated when you had re- 
ceiued the last summons, w“" proceedeth from my feare of dis. 
turbance, for I cannot but believe you are hopelesse of releife; but 
to prevent further misery and the ruine of the city, w will bee 
remedylesse unlesse speedyly surrendered, therefore you are to ex- 
pect no further treatie if your answer be not returned by three of 
the clocke this afternoone. 

Your servant, 


Wii. BRERETON, 
Foregate strete ; Jan. 1645. 
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Ss‘. 

At the entreaty of the maior, noblemen, gentlemen, aldermen, 
and cityzens of Chester, the Lord Biron, our gouernour, (in whom 
the sole power of treaty rests,) is pleased to give way to a treaty 
upon honourable conditions, to w*", (if you assent,) commissioners 
to that purpose may be agreed upon by both sides. Expectinge 


your answer, wee rest | 
Your servants. 





Ss’, 

Wee the maior and aldermen of this city, having seene your 
summons, the Lord Byron's answere, and your replye concerninge 
this city, haue, w" the noblemen and gentlemen therein, unani- 
mously accorded to defende the same w" our utmost blood, unlesse 
upon hounourable termes wee may acquit ourselves; and there- 
fore to save the great effusion of blood probable to be spilt on 
both sides (w™ you seem so much to tender), wee haue gotten his 
I" leave (in whom the sole power of treaty is), to know whether 
you intend a treatie upon hounourable tearmes, and we will then 
addresse our further endeavours therein. 


—_ 


For the Mayor of Chester and Robert Tatton, esq. 


When Lhaue so long considered of an answere to your Ictter as 
you, the mayor, and the Lord Byron, took time to answere to my 
summons, you shall heare from me by a messenger of my owne. 
In the meane time I rest 

Your servant, 
Wa. Brereton. 
Chester suburbs; Jan. 15, 1645. 


_--— 


For the Mayor of Chester and Robert Tatton, esq. 


Gentlemen, 

We have prevailed w" S'. W". Brereton to,giue us leave to re 
ture this answere to your last letter, that notwithstandinge you 
former reiections of fayre and hounourable conditions, and the 
expence of tyme and blood, (w™ hath beene occasioned by your 
obstinacy,) might justly provoke him to refuse any further treatie, 
yet that it may appeare that he retaines his wonted desires of the 
preservation of the citty, and the liues and estates of the inbabt 
tants, if your gouernopr (in whom you say lyes the full power 
treate,) send out reasonable proposition betwixt this and Monday 
noone, hee will take them into consideration, and returne such 
answere as may stand with hounour and justice, and may prevel! 








Seege of Chester. 


the destruction of this ancient citty, w™ is desired by your 
servants, 
Rost, DucKENFIELD. 
James Lourniane, 
Chester suberbs ; Jan. 17, 1645. 


ee 


To Collonell Duckenfield and Agitant Generall Louthaine. 


Gentlemen, 

Wee have acquainted the Lord Byron w" your letter to us 
directed, who is pleased to promise that within the tyme therein 
limited a full answere shall be thereunto returned. We remayne, 


Your servants, 
Cuarves Wautey, Mayor. 
Rosr. Tatton, Vice Comes Cestrie. 
Jan. 17, 1645. 





To Sir William Brereton, baronet. 


| have beene made acquainted w" a letter sent by some officers 


under your commande to Mr. Mayor and Mr, Sherife Tatton, 
intimating your intentions to enter into a treatie, and requiringe 
that propositions might be sent this day by noone, whereto at 
their request, in behalfe of y® gentry and cittizins, | have con- 
sented: but for that the propositions doe concerne persons of 
severall capacities, as soldiers, gentry, citizins, and clergie, and 
their being onely yesterday (a day designed for a more sacred use,) 
betweene that letter and the time of answering, I finde it impos- 
sible that propositions should bee by that time ready, wherew", at 
their further entreatie, I held it fitte to acquainte you, and to as- 
sure you I shall take an effectual course for their preservation, 
and doubt not to send them early tomorrow morninge by commis- 
sioners for that purpose appointed, a list of whose names are 
herewith sent, and for whom I desire a passe and safle conduct be 
sent to meete w™ such as you shall appointe either at Eccleston or 
Dodleston, (places at such a distance where they may return at 
night,) duringe w™ treatie 1 shall not admitte any cessation of 
armes or hostility, and remayne your servant, 
Joun Byron. 

Chester, Jan. 19, 1645. 


Commissioners : 


Sr, Edmund Verney. Mr. Joh. Warden. 

Lt. Col. Robinson. Mr. Alderman Blease. 

Lt. Col. Leigh. Alderman Juce, junior. 

Lt. Col. Griffith. Mr. Joh. Johnson, merchant. 
Sert. Major Throp. Dr. Worton. 


Mr. Thos, Cholmely. Mr. Bridge. 
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For the Lord Byron these. 


My lord, 

I shall expect your proposition here tomorrow morninge bya 
trumpet, and when I have taken them into consideration I shall 
grant a safe conduct for commissioners, or returbe you a reason- 
able answere, and rest 

Your servant, 


WILLIAM BRERETON. 
Jan. 19, 1645, 





To Sr. Wm. Brereton, barronet. 
8. 

I have received yours, wherein you desire the propositions of 
treatie should bee sent you by a trumpet, w*" having seriously 
considered of, I find to be of soe high concernment both to his 
majestie’s service and the preservation of this citty, wherewith I 
am entrusted, that I conceiue it altogether inconvenient to com- 
mitte a matter of soe greate consequence to such a messenger, 
It may be you think our condition farre worse then (God be 
thanked) it is, and therefore enforced to entertaine conditions upon 
any tearmes ; but you may be confident that nothing can necessi- 
tate mee to treate uppon other then honourable conditions ; and 
that of all us here (as well inhabitants as others) are unanimously 
resolued rather to suffer the worst of all extremities then any 
thinge that may blemish our actions in point of hounour and the 
preservation of this citty, (as you have formerly professed) you will 
not deny to treate by commissioners, w™ if you accept of, and 
send your engagement for their safe goeing and returne, they shall 
bee ready upon your answere to come w™ such propositions as I 
conceive to bee both just and hounourable for both sides. The 
reason why I admitte of noe cessation of armes during the treatie 
is to keepe every one at his distance, not knowing how things may 
take effect, and soe I rest 

Your servant, 
Joun Byron. 
Chester, Jan, 20, 1645. 


I did this day deliver unto Sr. Edmund Varney and Major Throp 
conditions wherein [ tendred to all the Welsh souldiers and officers 
liberty to goe live at their own homes; to the rest that have not 
taken part with the rebells liberty to returne into Irelande, or to 
march to any of the king’s garrisons ; to the cittizins, (who are not 
commissioners of array, nor members of parliament, and have not 
bourne armes,) liberty of their persons, the enjoyment of their 
estates, and freedome of trade, as other townes and citties vnder 
the parliament's power and protection, taking onely the nationall 
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couenant, w"" should have beene performed, but they would not 
receive them as was desired by 

Wii. BRERETON. 
Chester suberbs ; Jan. 24, 1645. 


wee ee 


To Sr. William Brereton, barronet, Commander in Chiefe in the 
Foregate streete. 
S*. 


Wee are tould by Sr. Edmund Varney and Major Throp, im- 
ployed from the Lord Byron our gouernor w propositions, that 
you intended to finde some by a trumpet of your owne, the bring- 
inge thereof being contrary te theire instructions,) wee haue since 
seen papers under your hand throwne ouer the walls, (one whereof 
we send enclosed,) and desire to know whether those bee the con- 
ditions yo" offered to their conveyance, w"", if they bee not, wee 
wish those may bee sent yo" tendered to them, and remaine 


Your servants, 


Cuar_trs WaLLey, Mazor. 
Rost. Tarron, Vice Comes Cestris, 
Chester, Jan, 24, 1645. 


For the Lord Byron theese. 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 


I cannot now send you such proposiiions as haue beene formerly 
recetted, every day producinge loss of blood and expence of 
treasure; neither will I trouble myselfe w" answeringe the parti- 
culars of your unparrelled demands, to w if I should suite myne, 
[ could require noe lesse then yourselfe and all the officers and 
commanders to bee prisoners, and the rest submitted to mercy; 
yet, to witnesse my desire of the preservation of the citty, I have, 
upon serious consideration and debate, thought it fit to tender 
these enclosed conditions, for the perfectinge whereof I am content 
commissioners meete concerninge them, and such further particu- 
lars as may bee conceived conduceible to y° welfare of the citty 
and countyes adjacent, and haue given commission to these gentle- 
men to receive your answers in writings to these propositions of 
myne herewith sent, touchinge w“" I shall not bee soe scrupilous 
as to demande theire returne, not valuinge to what view they may 
bee exposed: therefore they are to be left with you (if you please, ) 
and | remayne 

Your servant, 


WiLLiaAM BRERETON. 
Foregate streete ; Jan. 26, 1645. 
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Propositions sent by Sr. William Brereton. 


That the citty, castle, and fort, w"™ any sleightinge or de- 
faceinge thereof, w® all the ordinance, armes, ammunition, and 
other furniture and provisions of warre therein whatsoeuer (except 
what is allowed to be carried away, and is hereafter mentioned,) 
with the countie palatine’s seale, sword, and all the records in the 
castle and citty, wt dimminution, imbesillinge, or defaceinge, to 
be deliuered up to mee, or such as I shall appoint, for the use of 
the kinge and parliament, uppon Weddesday, Jan. 28th of this 
instant, by twelve a cloke. 


2. That the gouvernour, and all officers and souldiers under his 
command, and all noblemen, gentlemen, and cittyzens, (except 
those that haue beene members of this present parliament, and 
haue deserted the same, and such Irish as are borne of Irish 
parents, and haue taken parts w™ the rebells,) shall haue liberty to 
march out of the citty to such places, and bee accommodated in 
such manner as shall be agreed uppon by commissioners on both 
sides. 


3. That none of the commanders, officers, or souldiers, or any 
other, at or before theire marchinge away, do iniure or plunder 
the person or goods of any within the citty, nor carrie any thinge 
away but what is allowed. 


4. That such officers and soldiers as shall bee left sicke or 
wounded in the citty or castle, shall haue liberty to stay untill their 
recouery, and then haue safe conduct to goe to BripGEeNnonrrn, 
LupLowe, or such places as by commissioners may bee agreed 
on, and in the meane tyme shall be protected. 


5. That upon signinge of these articles, all prisoners in the citty 
and castle that have beene in armes for y* parliament, or impri- 
soned for adheringe thereunto, shall immediately be set at liberty. 


6. That such a sume of munney as shall be concluded uppon 
by commissioners on both sides be raysed and payd for satisfaction 
of y* souldierey, to prevent the plunder and spoile of y° ciity. 

7. That all cittyzens and others now residinge wth'" the citty 
shall be saved and secured in theire goods and persons, and estates 
kept and preserued from the plunder and violence of the soldiers, 


and haue the like freedome of trade as other towns and citties 
under the parliament's protection haue. 


8. That all the Welsh officers and soldiers shall haue liberty to 
goe to their own homes, and that the Irish (who haue not taken 
parte with the Irish rebells, and who are not borne of Irish parents,) 
shall haue licence to returne to Ireland, or to march to any of the 
kinge’s garrisons that shall bee concluded on by commissioners. 


9. That sufficient hostages, such as shall be approved of, be 
giuen upon concludinge of the articles, 
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Siege of Chester. 


To Sr. Wm. Brereton this. 
Sir, 

These demands of myne, which you tearme unparalleld, haue 
beene heretofore granted (by farre greater commanders then your- 
selfe, noe desparagement to you,) to places in farre worse con- 
dition then (God be thenked) this yet is: witness the Buffe Breda, 
Mastricke, and as many other townes as haue been besieged 
either by the Spaniard or Hollander, or, to come nearer home, 
Yorke and Carlile, and, nearest of ali, Beeston castle, and there- 
fore you must excuse mee if upon the authority of soe many noble 
examples I haue not only propounded, but thinke fit to insist 
uppon them as the sense of all manner of people in the citty. As 
for your conceite in the demandinge of myselfe and the rest of 
the commanders and officers to bee your prisoners, I would haue 
you know that wee value our honours soe farre aboue our liues, 
that no extremity whatsoeuer can put soe meane thoughts into 
the meanest of us all, and if to submitte unto your mercy is by us 
reckoned amongst these things, wee intend never to make use of. 
I am neverthelesse still content that commissioners (whose names 
I formerly tendered unto you,) meete with such as you shall ap- 
point, in any indifferent place, to treate uppon hounourable con- 
ditions, and desire you to assure yourselfe that noe other will euer 
be assented unto by 

Your servant, 
Joun Byron, 
January 27, 1645. 


For the Lord Byron these. 
My Lord, 


I cannot beeleiue that you conceiue the warre betwixt the Hol- 
lander and the Spaniard is to be made a president for us, neither 
can | beeleive that such conditions as you demanded were granted 
to Buffe, Bryda, Mastreche. Sure [ am none such were giuen to 
Yorke, Carlile, or Beeston, though some of them were maintained 
by as great commanders as yourselfe, and noe desparagement to 
you, I shall therefore offer unto your consideration the examples 
of Leuerpoole, Bazinge, and Lathome,* who, by their refusall of 
hounourable tearmes, when they were propounded, were not long 
after subiected to captiuity and the sworde. You may therefore 
doe right to all those many innocents under your command to 
tender theire safety and the preseruation of the citty, for which 
end I haue sent you fayre and hounourable conditions, such as 


* 94 j | , 
; A valuable account of the siege of Latham-house was some years ago published 
in the « L verpool Kaleidescope,”’ one of the best conducted weekly prints 
in the kingdom, 
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are the sense of all the officers and soldiers w" mee, w", being 
reiected, you may expect worse from 
Your servant, 


WiiiiaMm Brereroyn. 
Chester suberbs ; January 27, 1645. 





For Sr. William Brereton this. 
Ss‘. 

My Lord Byron havinge acquainted us w" a letter w™ hee re- 
ceived from you the last night in answere to his sent by y* same 
drummer, by ‘w*" we conceiue you apprehend a reiection of your 
propositions, w wee much wonder at, well knowinge that my 
lord writte unto you to appointe an indifferent place w here our and 
yourcommissioners might meete to treate upon the propositions on 
both sides, w" is apprehended by us to bee your sence alsoe, 
your owne propositions implyinge soe much, and your hauinge 
soe often by letter expressed your tender care of the cittye’s pre- 
servation, and prevention of the effusion of innocent blood, our 
7 ‘sire therefore is, that you will nomminate your commissioners, 

v the tyme and place, that ours and yours may meete to debate 
with treate upon the propositions tendred on both ‘sides, w'"" which 
theire can be noe hopes of a conclusion; soe, expectinge your 
answcecre, we rest 

Your servants, 
Cuarctes Watrey, Maior. 
Ros. Tarron, Vis. Cest. 
January 28, 1645. 


[The correspondence is here, in the original, interrupted, and 
the following short narrative introduced. ] 


Sept mber y® 30th, being Saturday, about 4 of the clocke in the 
morninge, 200 of the parliament garrison at Tarvin, under the 
conduct of , surprised the suberbs of Chester. On Monday 
following, (after they had encreased theire forces by drawing 
them cut of all theire garrisons in Cheshire, Shro; pshire, and some 
out of Lancashire,) they made a battery wit two pieces of cannon 
close by Newgate, where they knew the wall was very weake and 
slender, and “abc ut eight of the clocke at night fellon wa very 
fierce storme both at the breach and about Phenix tower, but we! 
beaten of w" losse of good store of men. 





Afte r this attempt fayled, they were more remisse ; and our men 
w'* lined the wall w" earth from Phenix tower to Newgate, 
where they had made their breach w™ line was most subject to 
batte ry, and weakest for resistance of cannon: : but, upon Wed- 
nesday, the 8th of October following, they planted 4 cannons in 
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the suberbs of y° Newgate streete, one cannon on the Welsh 
side, upon the banke aboue the riuer, at a certaine place called 
she Brewer's Hall; and two cannons more in the suberbs towards 
St. John’s church; but, before they made the batteryes, they shot 
certaine papers, lapt about arrowes, into the towne, w™ was done 
to poyson the soldires in their fidelity, and to make a mutiny 
amonge them, or at least, upon their assault, to ioyne w™ them, 
one of w*" papers, the very originall itselfe, (for they were all to 
one effect and purpose,) is hereunto annexed. 


Endorsement upon the back of tt. 


One of the papers w™ was shot into y® city of Chester out of y° 
suberbs, in y* time of the siege, as it was found (lapped and 
tved upon an arrow,) at y® backe of Mr. Aldersey’s house, in 
Fleshmonger lane, Octob. 8, 1645, w*" was the day before they 
desperately stormed the walls, thinkinge hereby to have enclined 
our souldiers to their party. 


{The inside is beautifully written, and reads as follows :] 


Whosoeuer thou art that readest these ensuinge lynes, I belieue 
if thou be a Christian thou wilt seriously consider of y", both for 
thy own good and the presyruing of the famous citty of Chest’, 
wherein thou art. And that thou mayst understand y* meaninge, 
I haue reduced it into seuerall heads. 


Imp*. Thou mayst know that this army y‘ hath besieged thee 
w" thy fellow soldiers is raysed and employed for y* defence of 
the true protestant religion, y° kinge and parliament, and for the 
bringinge knowne offenders of the ancient lawes of this kingdome 
unto a iust tryall and punishm', those beinge the persons that 
haue seduced and deuided his mai from his parliam‘, and know- 
inge themselues offend™® haue fledd from iustice, and soe haue 
pressed the occacon of this unnaturall warre. 


2dly. Consider (if thou will not believe w'' I have already s’,) 
how destitute of releife thou art. ‘The kinge’s army (w*", in the 
veiwe of y° citty walls) being totally routed, most of the great 
comm"™ kild and taken, all your soldiers scattered, and noe hopes 
of any considerable recrewte. The beseigeers, incouraged w" this 
victory, and hauinge possession of the suberbs, receiue as good 
accomodation as can bee in any garrison, and, besides this, the 
forces of seuerall neighbouringe countryes comminge daily for 
theire assistance, and wh' hopes of mercy canst thou haue if thou 
llould out to y° laste. 


3dly. Consid' the hazard that thou runs, If the citty bee forcte, 
thy liffe is att y® mercy of inraged soldiers; thy family, if thou 
hast one, undone; and thou bee cuilty of the spolinge and ran- 
sakinge soe famous and ancient a citty, as alsoe the sheddinge of 
soe much Christian blood, 
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4hly. Consider how thou hast beene preserued by those y' thou 
esteemest thy best friends, how they have been masters of thy 
estate, how quartered soldiers upon thee, and giuen thee nothinge 
in recompence butharsh language, haue made thee a slaue to re. 
ceive all abuses, and knowest no remedy. Add to this the losse 
of tradinge, w“out w™ thou canst not | nge subsist, and how thou 
art a partner w™ y* rebells of Ireland in destroyinge and seekinge 
y* blood of godly and couscientious protestants. 

5thly. Consider how thy comm” daily delude thee with hopes of 
releefe from Scotlande, from Montrosse, when, if thou wilt belieue 
a Christian, the army theire is absolutely defeated, and most of 
y* lords, knights, gents, and commd™ that sided w" him taken 
prisoners and slayne; and, since this great ouerthrow, Montrosse 
himselfe, w™ those y' escaped, are taken by L'. Gen’. David Lesly, 
in Douglas castle. And to this the gallant condicon the citty of 
Bristow is new in, hauing the enioym' of its ancient libertyes of 
tradinge, both by sea and lande, w" many other towns and cittyes 
in the like condicon, that thou knowest are reduced to y*® obedience 
of kinge and parliament. And the citty of Chest’ almost beggered 
w" oppression, and, if God prevent not, likely to suffer the violence 
of fire and sworde. 


Ghly. Consider the many religious good men, with their wiues 
and familyes, that haue been turned out of the citty, and their es- 
tates in an unlawful manner seized, and what seuerall unwarrant- 
able oathes haue beene pressed upoon theire consciences for that 
ende; and let thyselfe be iudge whether the aduice of him (that 
seekes thy welfare) bee reasonable. * * “* * Soldiers, and 
consider y‘ to use y® utmost endeauour for y® surren™ of the city 
upon honble condicons. That the miserable effecte w is likely 
to passe may be preuented, and that hereafter thou mayst bee lefte 
inexcusable if thou takest not this tymely warninge and advertise- 
m‘ from 

Thy faythfull wellwisher, 


[The correspondence in the original is here resumed. ] 


Yo the Maior, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of Chester, 
these. 


Gentlemen, 


Such is our tender care of the preseruation of this city from 
spoyling, and to prevent the effusion of Christian blood, that we 
haue sent a second summons to y‘ commander in cheife for the 
deliuery of it for the use of kinge and parliament, and that you 
may see our real wish herein, wee signifie to you (that w“ is ob- 
vious to all men) your desperate condition, now hopelesse of re- 
leife, for as much as the king is beaten in the field, fled far from 
you, not able to gather any considerable recreute, also that God 
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hath encouraged ‘us,w" a late glorious,victorye, and a potent army. 
Our batteryes are fixt, and nothing wanting for an immediate pro- 
secution of this designe. By the blessinge of God wee desire you 
to ponder the premises, and to endeavour the summons may fynd 
aceeptance w" if despised as the former, wee stand clear of, before 
God and the world, of all such sad effects as necessarily will 


Gy 


, follow by an hotte storme of enraged souldiers, of w™ you have a 
sufficient premonition by 
) Your servants, 


Mic. Jones. 
James LournraNne. 





The Answere. 


Gentlemen, 


Before I could acquainte the aldermen and cittyzens of this city 
of Chester with your summons the shootinge of your ordinance 
did:prevent.° °° * ° © 

Your servant, 
CHARLES WALLEY. 


For the Lord Byron, 





) Sir, 

Although our condition bee such that wee need not court you 
and notwithstandinge the scorneful reiection of former summons’ 
to cleare our innocency before God and men of desiringe the effu-? 
sion of Christian blood, or the ruine of that ancient citty, wee 
once more demand the same, w" the castle and fort, for the use of 
the kinge and parliament, uppon such conditions as may bee 
hounourable to both parties, w™ offeringe not embraced, and the 
acceptance thereof not signified to us within this houre, what 
misery shall ensue by fire, sworde, and spoile, from enraged 
soldiers, let be charged vpon your head, and let the worlde witnesse 
our vnwillingnesse to use extremityes if you constraine not. 

Your servants, 
SepeEnuAM Poyyrts. 
Micu. Jones. 
James LourniaNne. 
Foregate sfreet; Oct. 8, 1645. 





The Answere. 
Gentlemen, 

Your letter of summons intimatinge a former letter sent to the 
same purpose, (which never came to either of our hands or know- 
ledge,) wee haue received, and must thereto returne this answere, 
that wee neither apprehend your condition to bee soe high, nor 
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our's (God be thanked) to bee soe low, as to be threatened out of 
this city, and that wee haue received his maiestie’s expresse com- 
mands for keepinge thereof, and cannot wthout his maiestie’s 
knowledge breake soe great a trust Jayd vpon vs, and therefore 
must require libertie of 14 dayes to giue his maiestie an account of 
your demands, and to receiue his future pleasure, to w“" purpose 
wee shall appoint a gentleman and a cityzen, for whom we shall 
expect to haue a free passe forthwith to travail to his maiestie and 
to returne to us w"out any lett or interruption, and to haue the 
conduct of a trumpet of yours; at the expiration of w™ tyme we 
shall hearken to a treaty upon hounourable conditions for the citty, 
castle, and fort, if his maiestie do not releive us, and in the meane 
tyme shall expect that a cessation of armes and workeinge be pre- 
sently upon hounour vndertaken and observed on both sides. If 
you shall refuse this customary and souldierly proceedinge, wee 
doe then declare, in the names of the noblemen, gentlemen, cit- 
tyzens, and souldiers, within this garrison, that wee defy the fury 
of your enraged souldiers, and doubt not, w" God's blessinge, to 
defend and maintayné this citty for his maiestie and ourselves (as 
it now is) against any assault that shall bee made w"™ as much re- 
solution and courage as formerly, and remayne 


Your servants, 


Joun Byron. 
Cuarses Watriey, Muyor. 
Chester ; Oct. 8, 1645. 


For the Right Hounourable the Lord Byron. 
My lord, 


Accordinge to your desire the cessation shall be continued untill 
wee returne an answere to your's and the mayor’s letter, and in 
the meane shall giue orders that noe hostile act bee committed on 
our part, and remayne 

Your servants, 
SEDENUAM Poynrs. 
Mic. Jones. 
James Lournlane. 
Oct. 8, 1645. 


For the Maior and Aldermen of Chester and the Lord Byron. 


Gentlemen, 


Yours we haue receiued, but cannot condescend to any of youl 
requests therein : if you will not treate upon any other conditions, 
you must expect what you defy, the fury of enraged soldiers. An 
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answere to this, our last intended you, wee expect within halfe an 
houre at furthest. 
Your servants, 


Mic. Jongs. 
James LouTHIANE. 


Oct. 9, 1645. 


The Answere. 


Gentlemen, 


Your refusall of our reasonable offer wee haue receiued, w 
auguers you intended not that you pretended, w™ was the sparing 
of the effusion of Christian blood. Wee are therefore ready to 
defende ourselves against the vttermost of your rage, not doubting 
God’s blessinge and protection upon vs, resting 


Your servants, 


Joun Byron. 
CHARLES WALLEY. 
Chester; Oct. 9, 1645. 


For the Lord Byron, Maior, and Aldermen. 


My lord and gentlemen, 


When I call to mynde those ancient and hounourable priuiledges 
and immunityes w™ the citizens and freemen of the citty Chester 
haue purchased by their faithfull service to this kingdome, | 
cannot but attempt all fayre means on my parte that may prevente 
the losse of these, the destruction of soe famous a citty, and the 
effusion of blood, w*® must needs ensue vpon your continuance in 
that way you are in against the parliament and kingdome, and 
therefore, notwithstanding your rejection of former summons (by 
others,) | doe now send to demand (for the vse of kinge and par- 
liament,) the city, castle, and fort; and to that end doe make offer 
of treaty betwixt commissioners on both partyes for the conclud- 
inge, vpon hounourable conditions, as (vpon your speedy surrender 
thereof,) shall bee condescended, w hereafter must not be ex- 
pected, if you remaine obstinate ; but, that it may appeare to all 
y' I desire to reduce, not ruine, that citty, and that these may wit- 
hess to those many (inhabitants) now under your power, and to 
their posteritie after them, that (if you hearken not herevnto) your- 
selves are the proper causes of the myseries of fyre, famine, and 
sword, w™ must iustly and vnavoidably fall upon you, w™ I shall 
as much as is possible endeavour to prevent: whereunto expectinge 
your speedy answere, it is left to your choice whether there shall 
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be a cessation of armes vntill your answere be returned or not 
from the leager before Chester. 
I rest, your servant, 
WitiiamM BRERETON, 
Novem. 18, 1645. 


—--- - 


For the Lord Byron, Maior, and Aldermen. 


Yesterday I sent vnto you a summons (by my trumpet) for the 
surrender of the city, castle, and fort of Chester, upon hounour- 
able conditions, to w", as yet, noe answere is returned. I doe 
expect it by this drume, and rest 


Your servant, 


Witu. BRERETON. 
Chester suberbs; Novem. 19, 1645. 





To Sir William Brereton, knight and baronet, in the Foregate- 


Street, 
Ss", 
When wee call to mynd those ancient and hounourable priui- 
lezes and immunities granted heretofore to the cittyzens and free- 
men of the citty of Chester, for theire loyalty to the crowne, wee 


cannot ied consider at your impertinency in viginge that as an ar- 

gument to withdraw us from our allegience, whereby (if all other 
respects were forgotten) wee are most obiiged vnto it, even in 
point of gratitude, as wellasconscience, The care you have pro- 
fessed to preserve this citty, and to avoid the effusion of blood, is 
soe much contradicted by your actions, that you must excuse us if 
wee giue credit rather to your deeds then words. As for the fire, 
sword,-and famine you threaten vs w* all vpon refusall of your 
vnjust demands, we must tell you that (blessed be God) wee haue 
little cause to feare them more then when you first sate downe 
before this citty; and doubt not of the continuance of his diuine 
protection in the defence of this iust cause, wherein our libertyes, 
religion, and allegiance to our soverainge (whose service is unse- 
parable from that of the kingdome,) are so deeply engaged. ‘This 
is all the answer wee thinke fit to returne you for the present, and 
soe rest 


Your servants, 


Joun Byron. 


4 CHuaRLES WALLEY. 
Chester ; Novem. 19, 1645, %. 
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To the Maior and his brethren, and the pretended Lord Byron. 


Sir, 

Your rebellion and obstinacy is not the way to preserue the ancient 
priuiledges graunted vnto that city: 1 know not what actions of 
ours contradicts my willingnesse to saue the effusion of blood, and 
preseruation of that city; but it matters not what those people 
(who are giuen over to destruction, and make lies their refuge,) write 
and pretend, by the tender of hounourable conditions, I haue dis- 
charged my duty and conscience. Your blood bee on your owne 
heads, and not on 

Your servant, 
WiLiiamM BRERETON. 
Chester suherbs; Novem. 19, 1645. 


~ ee 


[The correspondence, in the original, ends here. The following 
protestations are bound with the rest of the manuscript. ] 


Il, * * * doe vow and protest, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that I beleive in my heart that the Earle of Essex, Sr, William 
Brereton, Sr. Tho. Middleton, and Mr. Thomas Milton, and all 
theire party and adherents, are in actual rebellion against the kinge, 
and that I will, with my life and fortune, and to t!.e utmoste of 
my power, mayntaine and defende his ma“® cause against the sayd 
rebels, and all others who are now in armes in any of his ma“ do- 
minions, without his ma“ expresse consent and command, and 
that I will not give, or by my privity or consent, suffer to be 
given, any ayd, assistance, or intelligence, to the aforesayd rebells, 
or any of theire party, in prejudice of the safety of this city of 
Chester, to the betrayinge of it, or any forces, castles, garrisons, 
or forts vnder his ma"® expresse command and government, in any 
of his dominions, unto the sayd rebells hands and power: and I 
do likewise, from my soule, abhorre the workinge of the damnable 
and late invented covenant, commonly called the nationall cove- 
nant, pressed by the rebells uppon many of his ma"® subjects, and 
to all that I haue professed I call God to witnesse, beleevinge that 
I cannot be absolved or freed by any power, mental reservation, or 
equivocation, from this my vow and protestation, so helpe me God, 
and the contents of this booke. 

Mauricr.* 


——_ 


[* * © * do vow and protest, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that I will not giue, nor suffer to be given, any ayde or intel- 
ligence to Sir William Brereton, or any forces under his command, 
of the parliament or their adherents, in preiudice of his ma“*armyes, 


* The signature of Prince Maurice. 
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or to the preiudice or betrayinge of this city of Chester, or the 
forces therein, and that I will discover any plot, designe, or prac- 
tice, which shall be intended against the sayd city of Chester, or 
the designe or practice which shall bee intended against the sayd 
city, or forces therein, that shall come to my knowledge, to the 
governour, or, in his absence, to the lieutenant governor of the city 
for the tyme beinge, so helpe me God, and the contents of this 
booke. 


I doe very well approve of the protestation aboue written, and 
desire that it may be administered to the weomen of this city, who, 
by order of the councell of warre, shall be brought before you, 
Given this 21st of April, 1645. 

Joun Byron, 
To the Commissioners authorized 
to administer the Protestation. 


[Upon the corner of the paper is written] 
But it was never taken by the weomen. 
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SELECTIONS FROM DAVYDD AP GWILYM, 


Pedigree of the Owl. 


DAVYDD TO THE OWL. 


“ Wand’rer of a world of gloom ! 
Princess of the dusky plume ! 
Feathery dwarf of cheerless tone, 
Like the infant woodcat’s moan ; 
Monster birth of glen remote, 
Face of frown, and grief of note ; 
Sorrowing bird of features sage, 
Flutt’ring mimickry of age.” 


OWL TO DAVYDD. 


“Son of poets, [ have been 
Loveliest of the festive scene, 
Pride of lordly Meichron’s* hall.” 


DAVYDD. 
“ Maid of beauty, like the dawn, 
Chain’d by what enchanter’s thrall ?” 
OWL. 


“ Gwydion, Gwynaw’s son, has drawn, 
By his rod of fearful sway, 
My varied charms away. 





* A Cymbrian prince, who lived about the beginning of the fifth century. 
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Columnar Rocks. 


Gwy dion, sprung of Garan Hir, 

Changed me to this thing of fear ; 

All night to cold and anguish given, 

At dawn a sport to all the birds of heav'n ; 

And to the fierce sun’s fiery eyes above 

The meed of fearless hearts and changeless love ! 
MaeEtoc. 

The Mauinocion, when published, will, perhaps, be the most effectual 
commentary upon the difficulties of Shakespeare, Jonson, Massinger, 
Wycherley, and other old dramatic writers. Many of their allusions have 
been found intelligible by usages prevalent only in Ireland, and very remote 
parts of England ; and the only mode of accounting for it is, that the Anglo- 
Saxons derived many traditions common to the Irish and British from the 
renegade Britons, who, we are informed by the Triads, coalesced with them. 
‘The greatest number of these traditions most likely descended to periods 
when these old play-writers lived, for there was nothing in the spirit of those 
ages, in which the profoundest intellects were influenced by the empiricisms 
of astrology, that tended to curtail the superstitions of earlier times; and it 
was not tll long after that they ceased to prevail even in the most populous 
districts of England. 

In the scene before Ophelia’s death, in which the Bard of Avon so patheti- 
cally depicts the estrangement of a pure and innocent mind, Ophelia uses an 
expression which Dr. Johnson and Bishop Warburton have both thought 
worthy of explanation. ‘They say the owl was a baker’s daughter.” The 
former has referred it to a legend he had read, that the owl was a baker's 
daughter, transformed for some offence. The same tale is still a matter of 
tradition in many parts of Wales, and, from the notion of the transmigration 
of souls conveyed in it, it seems plainly of druidical origin, and nothing more 
than the story contained in the poetry of Davydd. Its strange mixture of 
mirth and melancholy furnishes fit materials for the incoherent wanderings of 
the broken-hearted Ophelia. 
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COLUMNAR ROCKS, IN THE ARENNIG MOUNTAINS. 


As the editors of the Camprian QuarTERLY MaGazine have 
signified a disposition to notice communications upon subjects of 
interest connected with the Principality, and as the science of 
Geology is among those particu'arized in the advertisement, the 
present article is submitted to their consideration, presuming that 
its ultimate object will supply some apology for its scantiness of 
matter upon the subject of which it treats, as it is designed rather 
for the purpose of eliciting further information than of imparting 
any that can be in the least satisfactory, in hopes that some 
scientific correspondent will favour the public with an explanation 
of the phenomena here adverted to. 


As the geological structure of the Principality affords so great a 
variety of formations, and as the face of the country presents so 
many obstacles to a complete investigation of its contents, not. 
withstanding the numerous persevering and intelligent geologists, 
who have, from time to time, been occupied in exploring its re- 
cesses, still it may be presumed that there lie concealed, among 
the seclusions of the mountains, many curious appearances which 










































































Los Columnar Rocks. 


have hitherto escaped observation: and, amongst the number of 
such, may be placed the columnar formations on che side of the 
Axensic, of which, most probably, no description has hitherto 
been given. 

In the county of Merioneth, about eight miles from Bala, at the 
distance of about fifty paces from the south side of the road 
leading to Festiniog, may be seen a rock, which presents a range 
of columns, to all appearance of basaltic formation, The columns 
seem to be about a foot in diameter, and six or eizht feet in 
height, and the fragnients on the road side possess all that angular 
appearance so characteristic of basalt; avd, though they cannot 
bear any comparison with the celebrated columns on the south- 
west of Stafla, yet they seem to be full a8 regular as those of 
several cliffs on the other side of that is'and, as well as on the 
coast of Mull. But the pillars of Statla, from being continually 
washed by the spray of that stormy sea, exhibit such a deep and 
sooty black, that their appearance would be singularly striking, 
even in point of colour alone; whereas those in the Arennig, 
being grey, and covered with lichen, may easily remain unnoticed 
«mong the ordinary rocks of the mountain. 


When the above rocks were accidentally observed, ci:cum- 
stances did not admit of a more accurate examination of their 
structure; and, as another visit was contemplated for that pur. 
pose, at a future opportunity, not even a single fragment was 
brought away as aspecimen, That opportunity has never since 
occurred, and possibly never may; but, should these remarks give 
rise to a complete and scientific description of the rocks alluded 
to, it will afford satisfaction to many readers besides 


TRAMWYWR TRUMIAU. 


P.S. Should any geologist wish to examine those rocks, the 
following sketch, hastily made upon the spot, may assist in di- 
recting him to their situation. 
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MY FATITER-LAND, 


Land of the Cymry! thou art still, 


, In rock and valley, stream and hill, 

d As wild and grand ; 

e : As thou hast been in days of yore, 

18 As thou hast ever been before, 

in As thou shalt be for evermore, 

ar , My Father-land ! 

ot 

- Where are the bards, like thine, who've sung 
of The warrior’s praise? the harp hath strung, 
he With mighty hand ! | 

x ; Made chords of magic sound arise, 

, That flung their echoes through the skies, 
id | And gained the fame that never dies, 

5) My Father-land ’ 

g) 

ed And where are warriors like thine own, 





Who in the battle’s front have shown 
n- So firm a stand ? 
Who fought against the Romans’ skill, 


wd . “The conquerors of the world,” until 
IT. . They found thou wert “ invincible,” 
as My Father-land ? 
ice , 
ive And where are hills like thine, or where 
ed Are vales so sweet, or scenes so fair, 
Such praise command ? 
There towering Snowdon, first in height, 
Or Cader Idris, dreary sight, 
he And lonely Clwyd? Oh! how bright, 
cli- My Father-land ! 


Oh! how I love thee, though I mourn 
That cold neglect should on thee turn, 
Thy name to brand ; 
And oft the scalding tear will start, 
Raining its dew-drops from the heart, 
To think how far we are apart, 
My Father-land. 





' And when my days are almost done, 
; And, faltering on, I've nearly run 


Life’s dreary sand ; 
Still, still my fainting breath shall be 
: Bestowed upon thy memory, 
5: My soul shall wing its way to thee, 
i My Father-land ! 
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MABLNOGION. 


Tue Mantnocion were mythological tales for the instruction of 


youth in the principles of ‘Bardism. They contain traditions of 
remote times, when Druidism had many private and some avowed 
friends; and ‘they are found to coincide with the most authentic 
documents which we have upon the subject of British superstition, 


and with the researches of our best antiquaries. 


From this source 


may be traced those romantic narratives, which, for a sertes of 
ages, constituted the favorite reading of Europe. 


THE MABINOGI, 


’, Romance of Math* ab Mathonwy. 


Literally translated by Inntsox. 


Maru, the son of Mathonwy, 
was sovereign over Gwynedd 
when Pryderi, the son of Pwyll, 
roverned the twenty-one can- 
trevs of the south, which were 
the seven cantrevs of Dyved, the 
seven cantrevs of Morganwg, 
the four cantrevs of Ceredigion, 
and the three cantrevs of the 
vale of Tywi. 

It was inherent in Math, the 
son of Mathonwy, that he could 
only live by having both his feet 
in the bend of a damsel’s lap, 
unless the tumult of war called 
him forth.t ‘The damsel who 
thus attended him was Goewin, 
the daughter of Pebin, of the 
dale of Pebin, in Arvon; and 
she was the fairest damsel of all 
that were known there in her 
time. 


It was at Caer Dathl,in Arvon, 
that Math had his residence. 
He was not able to go the cir- 
cuit of his country; therefore 


MABINOGI; 
Math ab Mathonwy. 


Matin vab Mathonwy oedd 
arglwydd ar Wynedd; a Phry- 
deri vab Pwyll oedd arelwydd } ar 
un-cantrev-arugain tyny Deheu: 
sev oedd y thai hyny, saith can- 
trev Dyv ed, a saith cantrev 
Morganwg, pedwar cantrev Ce- 
redigion, a thri chantrev Ystrad 
Tywi. 


Cynneddv oedd i Vath vab 
Mathonwy na byddai vyW, na- 
myn tra byddai ei dd udroe ‘d yn 
mhlyg croth morwyn, anid cynie 
hwrv rhyval ei llesteiriai. Jev 
ydd oedd yn vorwyn ygyd ag ev 
Goewin verch Pebin, o Ddol 
Pebin yn Arvon: a hono tecav 
morwyn oedd yn ei hoes or a 
wyddiad yno. 


Yntau Math, yn nghaer Dathl 
yn Arvon ydd oedd ei wastad- 
rwydd. Ac ni allai gylehu el 
wlad ; namyn Gilvathwy vab 


Math is a mighty operator with the mavie wand, The time he is made to 


flourrh in this remance appears to be about the end of the fifth century. 


But we 


refrain from beiyg diffuse in explanations here, as the Mat jinogion are to be shortly 


published. 


¢ in the court of the Welsh princes there was an officer called a footholder, 


whose duty at banquets was similar to this. 
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Gilvathwy ab Don, and Evaid ab 
Don, his nephews, the sons of 
his sister, along with the family, 
made the progress of his do- 
minion for him. 

Thus the damsel was with 
Math continually: hence Gil- 
vathwy, the son of Don, fixed 
his mind upon her ; and he came 
to love her so as to be uncon- 
scious of what he did on her ac- 
count; and, in that plight, his 
complexion, his form, and his 
constitution, came to be observed 
to fall away, because of the love 
of her, and it became difficult to 
recognize him. 

So Gwydion,* his brother, 
noticed him on a certain day 
particularly. ‘ Ha, young man,” 
said he, ‘* what has happened to 
thee ?” 


“ Wherefore?” replied the 
other, “what dost thou see in 
me ?” 


“T see in thee that thou art 
losing thy aspect and com- 
plexion,” said Gwydion; “ and 
what has happened to thee ?” 


‘“*My lord brother,” said he, 
“what has happened to me it 
will not avail me to confess to 
any one.” 


“What is it, my soul?” 
Gwydion inquired. 

“Thou knowest,” said the 
other, ** the faculty of Math, the 
son of Mathonwy: what whisper 
soever, though it should be but 
the smallest possible, between 
persons, if caught by the wind, 
he would know it.” ~ 


“ Well,” said Gwydion, ‘be 


® Gwydion ab Don. 
choniathon.—Epiroxs. 
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Don, ac Evaidd vab Don, ei 
nelaint, meibon ei chwaer, ac y 
teulu gyd ag wy, a gylchynt y 
wlad drosto. 


Ac y vorwyn oedd gyda Math 
yn wastad ; ac yntau Gilvathwy 
vab Don a ddodes ei vryd ar y 
vorwyn, ac et carai hyd na 
wyddiad ba & wnai amdanei; ac 
yn hyny nycha ei liw ai wedd 
ai ansawdd yn adveiliaw o't 
chariad, hyd nad oedd hawdd 


ei adnabod. 


Sev 4 wnai Gwydion ei vrawd 
synied ddyddgwaith arno yn 
graf: ‘* Ha was !” ebai eve, ‘pa 
deryw iti?” 


“ Paham ?” ebai yntau, “‘ pa a 
well di arnavi ?” 


“ Gwelav arnat colli o honot 
dy bryd a’th liw,” atebai Gwy- 
dion, **a pha deryw iti?” 


‘* Arglwydd vrawd,” ebai eve, 
“vr hyn a deryw imi, ni frwytha 
im ei addev i neb.’”? 


‘Pa yw hyny, enaid?” go- 
vynai Gwydion. 

“Ti & wddost,” ebai yntau, 
“cynneddy Math vab Mathon- 
wy, pa hustyng bynag, er ei 
vychaned, a vo rhwng dynion, 
ov y cyvarvo y gwynt ag ec, eve 
ei gwybydd.” 


“Je,” ebai Gwydion, “ taw 


Mercury or Hermes mentioned in the fragment of San- 
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thou silent further: I know thy 
mind: thou art in love with 
Goewin.” 

So then the other, on learning 
that his brother had discovered 
his thought, uttered a most 
agonizing sigh. 

Be silent with thy sighs, my 
soul,” said Gwydion; ‘* success 
will not ensue from that. Since 
it cannot be done without, I 
will cause the rising of Gwy- 
nedd, and Powys, and the 
southern country, in arms, so as 
to obtain the maid. So be thou 
comforted, and I will accom- 
plish it for thee.” 


And thereupon they came to 
Math, the son of Mathonwy. 


“My lord,” said Gwydion, 
‘‘T have heard of there having 
come to the south some kind of 
animals, which have never ap- 

. . . . ” 
peared in this island before, 


** What may be their name?” 
said Math, 
“* Pigs, my lord.” 


‘What sort of animals are 


those ?” 


** Small animals, whose flesh 
is better than the flesh of a 
bullock.” 


‘**Small ones, are they then 2” 

“ Yes; and they are changing 
their names: they are now called 
swine,” 

‘Who is the owner of them ?” 


‘* Pryderi,* the son of Pwyll, 
to whom they were sent from 


* p 


di bellach; mi a wn dy veddw} 
di: caru Goewin ydd wyt ti.” 


Sev 4 wnai yntau yna, pan 
wybu eve adnabod 0’i vrawd ei 
veddwl, dodi ochenaid dromay 
yn y byd. 

“Taw, enaid, a yth ochenei- 
dau!” ebai Gwydion, * hid o 
hyny y gorvyddir. Minnau 4 
barav, can ni ellir heb hyny, 
dygyvori Gwynedd a Powysa 
Deheubarth, 1 geisaw y vorwyn. 
A bydd lawen di, a mi ei paray 
it,” 


Ac ar hyny at Vath vab Ma- 
thonwy y doynt wy. 

** Arglwydd,” ebai Gwydion, 
“mia glywais dawed i’r Deheu 
y rhyw bryved ni daethant i'r 
ynys hon erioed.” 


“ Pwy eu henw hwy?’ ebai 
Math. 


** Hobau, arglwydd.” 

“Pa ryw aniveilaid yut y rhai 
hyny ?” 

‘** Aniveilaid bychain gwell eu 
rig no chig eidon.” 


* Bychain ynt wyntau ?” 


“‘ Je; ac y maent yn symudaw 
e ~ « ” 
enwau : moch y gelwir weithon. 


“ Pwy piea wyntwy ?” 
“‘Pryderi vab Pwyll, y dan- 


voned iddo o Anwn, y gan 


ryderi, the son of Pwyll, was a mystical swineherd. The following triad 
alludes to this character: “ The first of the mighty swineherds of the island of 


Britain was Pryderi, the son of Pwyll, chief of Annwn, who kept the swine of his 
foster-father, Pendaran Dyved, in the vale of Cwch, in Emlyn, whilst his own father, 


Pwyll, was in Annwo.”— Eprrors. 
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the world unknown by Arawn, 
king of the world unknown. 
And still do they preserve that 
name: half a swine, half a pig.” 


« Well,” said Math, ‘* by what 
means can they be obtained 
from him ?” 

“Twill go, with eleven com- 
panions, in the guise of bards, 
my lord, to solicit the swine asa 
vift.’ 


“ He may possibly refuse 
you,” said Math. 


“My journey will not be in 
vain, my lord,” said Gwydion : 
ss] will not return without the 
swine.” 

“Joyfully go thy way,” said 
Math. 


He went with Gilvathwy, and 
ten men along with them, as far 
as Ceredigion, to the place 
called Rhuddlan Teivi at this 
time, where there was a court 
belonging to Pryderi. 

In the guise of bards they 
entered ; and joy was expressed 
towards them. 


On the right hand of Pryderi 
was Gwydion placed that night. 


“Well,” said Pryderi, ‘it 
would gratify us to have a nar- 
rative by one of the young men 

yonder,”’ 


“‘Itis an etiquette with us, my 
lord,” said Gwydion, ‘“‘on the 
first night of coming to a great 
man, for the chief of song to 
speak: [ will deliver a narrative 
with pleasure.” 


Then Gwydion was the best 
narrator in the world. 


During that night he amus- 
ed the court with entertaining 
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Arawn brenin Anwn. Ac etwa 
ydd ys yn cadw o’r enw hwnow: 
hanner hwch, hanner hob.” 


“Je,” ebai Math, “ pa furv y 
cefir wy y ganto ?” 


* Mi av ar vy neuddegved, yn 
rhith beirdd, arlwydd, i erchi y 
moch.” 


“Eve a4 eill eich nacau,’ 
ebai Math. 

“Ni bydd drwg vy nhros- 
glwydd 1, arlwydd,” ebai Gwy- 
dion, “(ni ddeuav vi heb y 
moch.” 


“‘Yn llawen cerdda rhagot,” 
ebai Math. 


“Eve 4 elai a Gilvathwy, a 
dengwyr gyd ag wynt, hyd yn 
Ngheredigion, idd y lle a elwir 
Rhuddlan Teivi yr awr hon, yn 


y lle ydd oedd Ilys i Bryderi. 


Yn rhith beirdd y doynt i 
mewn; a llawen vuid wrthynt. 


Ar neill law Pryderi y gosodid 
aes y nos hono. 
‘ Je,” ebai Pryderi, ‘da 
mY genym ni cael cyvarwyd- 
dyd gan rai o’r gwyreini rhaco.” 


‘‘Moes yw genym ni, argl- 
wydd,” ebai Gwydion, “ y nos 
gyntav y deler at wr mawr, 
dywedyd o’r pencerdd: mi 4 
ddywedav gyvarwyddyd yn 


llawen,” 


Yntau Gwydion goreu cyvar- 
wydd yn y byd oedd. 


Ac y nos hono dyddanu y Ilys 
a wnai ar ymddyddanau digriv 
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discourses and nafrative, so 
that all who heard were de- 
lighted, and Pryderi was pleased 
at conversing with him. 


At the conclusion of that, 
“My lord,” said Gwydion, 
“can any one better execute 
my errand to thee than myself?” 


‘‘None better,” replied the 
other; ‘¢a tongue fully compe- 
tent is that of thine.” 


‘Behold my errand then, 
my lord,” said he: ‘“* it is to im- 
portune with thee as to the 
avimals which were sent to thee 
from the bottomless deep.” 


“Truly,” said the other, ‘the 
easiest thing in the world that 
would be, if there were not a 
covenant between me and my 
country concerning them. Thus 
it is, that they should not go 
from my possession until they 
shall have produced double their 
number in the country.” 


‘‘My lord,” said Gwydion, 
“then | can liberate thee from 
those words; and this the way 
I can accomplish it: do not 
give me the swine to-night, and 
refuse me not the having them 
tomorrow. I will then show 
thee an equivalent for them.” 


And that night Gwydion and 
his companions, in their lodg- 
ings, had recourse to their con- 
snitation, 


‘*Q fricnds!” said he, “ we 
shall not obtain the swine by 
suing for them.” 


** Well,” said the others then, 
“by what means can they be 
obtaincd ?” 


a chyvarwyddyd, yni oedd hof 
gan bawb o’r Ilys, ac yn hyvryd 
gan Bryderi ymddyddan ag ey, 


Ac ar ddiwedd hyny, “ Arg). 
wydd,” ebai Gwydion, ** ai gwel| 
y gwna neh vy neges i wrthyt 
ti no myvi vy hun?” , 


“Na well,” atebai yntau, 
“tavawd llawndda yw y tau 


di.” 


“‘ Llyma vy  neges_ innau, 
arlwydd,” ebai eve, ‘ ymadol- 
wyn &thydiam yr aniveilaid a 
anvoned it o annwvn.” 


“Je,” ebai yntau, “ hawsay 
yn y byd oedd hyny, pe ni bai 
ammod yrhyngov a’m_ gwlad 
amdanynt. Hyny iw, nad elont 
y genyv yni onid hiliont eu dau 
cymaint yn y wlad.” 


“ Arglwydd,” ebai Gwydion, 
“‘minnau @ allav dy ryddau 
dithau o’r geiriau hyny; sev val 
y gallav: na ddyro im y moch 
heno; ac na nacaa vi o honynt 
evory; minnau 4 ddangosay 
gynewid amdanynt wy.” 


Ac y nos hono y doynt Gwy- 
dion a’i gydymdeithon yn y 
lletty ar eu cynghor. 


“A wyr!”? ebai eve, “nl 
a at 
chawn ni y moch oc eu herchi. 


“Je,” ebynt wyntau, ‘0 ba 
drawsglwydd y cair wyntau !” 
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« | will cause that they shall 
be had,” said Gwydion. 


And then he had recourse to 
his arts, and so began to show 
his illusion. Thus he made 
twelve steeds to appear, and 
twelve black greyhounds, each 
of them with a white breast, 
having twelve collars, with 
twelve leashes to them, and 
which, whoever saw them could 
not know but they might be of 
cold; and twelve ‘saddles upon 
the horses, and about every part 
where iron ought to be upon 
them, there seemed to be gold 
altogether; and the bridles were 
of similar work. With the 
horses and with the dogs he 
came to Pryderi. 

‘Good day to thee, my lord,” 
said Gwydion. 

‘May heaven bestow good 
upon thee!” the other replied, 
“and be thou welcome.” 


“Sir,” said Gwydion, “ be- 
hold the liberation for thee 
from the word which thou didst 
speak last night concerning the 
swine, that thou wouldst not 
give, and wouldst not sell 
Thou canst then exchange for 
what may be better. Now I 
will give these twelve horses, as 
they appear complete, with their 
Saddles and their bridles ; ; also 
the twelve greyhounds, with 
their collars and their leashes, 
as thou seest; and the twelve 
golden shields, which thou be- 
holdest yonder.” 


Those he had caused to ap- 
pear from so many mushrooms. 


“Well,” said Pryde ‘ri, ‘we 
will take ctomeal! 
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‘Mi & barav eu cael,” ebai 
Gwydion, 


Ac yna ydd ai eve yn, ei gel- 
vyddyd: in, ac y dk ‘chreuai dan- 
gaws el hud; ac ydd hudwys 
deuddeg emys, a deuddeg mil; gi 
bronwyn du pob un O honynt, a 
deuddeg torch & deuddeg cyn- 
llyvan arnynt; a neb or eu 
gwelai ni wyddiad na_beynt 
aur; a deuddeg cyvrwy ar y 
meirch, ac am bob lle oc 
dylyat haiarn vod arnynt y 
byddai aur o gwbl; ac y frwy- 

nau yn un w aith a hyny. Agy 
meirch ac a’r cwn y dawai eve 
at Bryderi. 


“ Dydd da it, arlwydd,” ebai 
Gwydion, 


‘¢ Nev 4 roddo da it!” atebai 
yntau, “a groesaw wrthyt!” 


« Arglwydd,” ebai Gwydion, 
‘“Ilyma ryddid iti am y gair a 
ddy wed: List neithywram y moch, 
nas rhoddit, at nas gwerthit. 
Wyntau Cyvnewidia ti, ain hyny 
ac vydd g well: minnau 4 roddav 
y deuddeg meirch hyn, mal y 
maent yn gywalr, ag eu cyvr- 
wyan, ac eu frwynau, ac y 
deuddeg milgi, ag au torchau, 
ac eu rynilyvanau, mal y gweli; 
ac y deuddeg tarian euraid a 
welidirhaco.” 


Y rhai hyng 4 rithasai eve o 
eyniver madalch, 

‘¢ Well,’ ebai Pryderi, “ ni a@ 
eymerwn gynghor.”’ 
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So thev concluded in their 
council to give the swine to 
Gwvydion, and to take the 
horses, and the dogs, and the 
shields from him. 


And then the others took 
leave, and so they began 


journeying with the swine. 


““O travellers!” said Gwy- 
dion, ‘‘ it is necessary for us to 
walk in haste: the illusion will 
not continue but from the hour 
to its next return.” 


So that night they walked to 
the higher region of C eredigion ; 
and the place is. still called 
Swinetown* from that circum- 
stance. And the next morning 
they took their course, and 
passed over Maelenydd; and 
that night they tarried between 
Ceri and Arwystli, in the ham- 
let, which is also called, from 
that circumstance, Swinetown. 
And from thence they proceeded 
forward, and that night they 
came to a township in Powys, 
which from that idea, is also 
called Swinebrook,+ and there 
they tarried for that night. And 
from thence they proceeded as 
fur as the cantrev of Rhos, and 
there they rested during that 
night in a hamlet that is yet 

called Swinetown. 


“ Ha, friends,” said Gwydion, 
‘let us repair to the fastness of 
Gwynedd with these animals. 
There is a rising in arms in 
pursuit of us.” 

Thereupon they hastened to 
the highest hamlet of Arlec- 
wedd, and there they made a 


* Mogcurev. 


Sev y cefynt yn eu evnghor 
roddi y moch i Gwydion, a 
chymeryd y meirch, ac y cwn ac 
y tarianau y ganto yntau. 


Ac yna y cymerynt hwythay 
genad, ac y dechreuynt gerdded 
ag y moch. 


“A geimaid !” ebai Gwydion, 
“rhaid yw in gerdded yn bry- 
sur: ac ni phara yr hud namyn 


o'r pryd i gilydd.” 


Ac y nos hono vy cerddynt 
hyd yn ngwarthav Ceredigion: 
ac y lle a elwir etwa o’r achaws 
; wnw, Mochdrey. <A thranoeth 

y cymerynt eu hynt, a thiros 
Maelenydd y doynt; ac y nos 
hono y buynt rhwng Ceri ac 
Arwystli, yn y drev a elwir 
hevyd, o’r achaws hwnw, Moch- 
drev. Ac oddyna y cerddynt 
rhagddynt; ac y nos hono y 
doynt hyd yn nghymwd yn 
Mhowys, a elwiro’r ystyr hwaw 
hevyd, Mochnant; ac yno ¥ 
buynt y nos hdno. Ac oddyna 

y cerddynt hyd yn nghantrev 
Rhos: ac yno y buynt y nos 
hono mewn y drev a elwir etwa 
Mochdrey. 


= Ha wyr!” ebai Gwydion, 

‘ni a gyrchwn gadernid “Gwy- 
aa ag yr aniveilaid hyn : ydd 
ys yn lluyddaw yn ein hol.” 


Sev y cyrchynt y drev uchav 
0 Arilechwedd ac yno y gwne- 
lynt graw i’r moch: ac 0% 


t Mognant. + Crewyrion. 
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sty for the swine, and from that 
circumstance the appellation of 
Swine-men-ham{ was imposed 
on the hamlet. 

And then, after making a sty 
for the swine, they repaired to 
ri theson of Mathonwy, at 

Caer Dathl.* On their arrival 
there, the assembling of the 
country was going on. 

‘What news is there?” said 
Gwydion,. 


‘“‘Pryderi is assembling one- 
and-twenty cantrevs in pursuit 
of you,” they replied. ‘Strange 
is it that so dilatorily you have 
travelled.” 


‘‘Where are the animals 


which you went in search of ?” 
said Math, 


“They have had a sty made 
for them in the next district 
below,” replied Gwytion. 


Upon that, lo, they could hear 
the trumpets, with signals of 
hostility, in the country. Then 
they arrayed likewise, and pro. 
ceeded until they might be about 
Penardd, in Arvon, 


And, on that same night, 
Gwydion, the son of Don, and 
Gilvathwy, his brother, re- 
turned to the fortress of Dathl; 
and not in a manner that Math, 
the son of Mothonwy, could 
perceive. 


Gilvathwy and Goewin were 
put together to sleep; and the 
other damsels were disrespect- 
fully forced out: so she was 
slept with, against her consent, 
on that night. 


When Gwydion and Gilvath- 
wy perceived the dawn of the 
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achaws hwnw y doded y cyvenw 
Crew yrion ar y drev. 


Ac yno, gwedi gwneuthur 
craw Vr moch, y cyrchynt at 
Math vab M: ithonwy, hyd yao 
Neghaer Dathl. A phan ddoy nt 
yno ydd oeddid yn dyzyvori y 
wiad.” 


‘¢Pa chwedlau y sydd yma?” 
ebai Gwydion. 


“ Dygyvor y mae Pryderi yn 
ych ol chwi  un-cantrev-ar- 
ugaint, “atebynt wy. “ Rhyvedd 
vu hwyred y cerddysawch chwi. 


“Mae yr anweilaid ydd 
aethawch yn eu hwysg?” ebai 
Math. 

‘© y maent gwedi gwneuthur 
craw iddynt yu y cantrev arall 
isod,” atebai Gwydion. 


Ar hyny, llyma y clywynt yr 
utgyrn ag y dygyvor yn y wiad. 
Yna gwisgaw a wnaynt wyntau, 
a cherdded yni vyddant ya 
Mhenardd yn Arvon, 


Ac y nos lono ydd ymchoelas 
Gwydion vab Don, a Sti pag 
ei vrawd, hyd i gaer Dathl: 
nid mewn modd y gwelai Math 
vab Mathonwy. 


Dodi Gilvathwy a Goewin 
ygyd i gysgu 4 wnelid, a chym- 
hell y morwynion ereill allan yn 
anwharchus; a chysgu gentio'l 
hanvodd y nos hono. 


Pan sylwynt Gwydion a Gil- 
vathwy y dydd dranoeth, cyr- 


oe , ; 
“ This fort crowns the summit of an eminence above Lanbedr, below Llanrwst. 
It is peculiar for having large stones set upright to guard its en‘rance. 
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following morning, rag Ha a 
to the place where Math, the 
son of Mathonwy, was with his 
army; and, when they were 
come, those men were going to 
take counsel on what side they 
should wait for Pryderi and the 
men of the south; and into the 
council they also came. So it 
was settled, in their council, to 
remain in the fastness of Gwy- 
nedd, in Arvon. And in the 
centre of the two manors was 
their station taken: the manor 
of Penardd, and the manor of 
Alun Wood. 


Pryderi attacked them there, 
and it was there the engagement 
was; and a great slaughter was 
made on both sides; and the 
men of the south found it neces- 
sary to retreat: this the place 
to which they retreated ; to the 
place still called Off-brook.* 
As far as there they were pur- 
sued, and a carnage was there of 
immense extent. ‘Then the 
retreated toa place called Dol- 
benman; and there they came 
out to parley and sue for peace. 
Pryderi pledged on the pacifi- 
cation: thus he pledged Gwestra, 
with twenty-three other sons of 
gentlemen. And, after that, 
they marching under the gua- 
rantee of peace to the Traeth 
Mawr, and coming together to 
Melenryd, the infantry could 
not be checked from mutually 
shouting: Pryderi dispatched 
messengers, ordering his tribe 
to refrain, and ordering it to be 
left between himself and Gwy- 
dion, the son of Don, as he had 
been the cause of the war: and 
a messenger came to Math, the 
son of Mathonwy. 


* Nanteall. 


chynt Ile ydd oedd Math vab 
Mathonwy ai lu. A_ phan 
ddaethynt, ydd oedd y gwyr 
hyny yn myned i gymeryd 
cynghor, pa du ydd ardynt 
Bryderi a gwyr y Deheu; ac dr 
y cynghor y doynt wyntau. Sey 
y cefynt yn eu cynghor, araws 
yn nghadernid Gwynedd, yn 
Arvon, Ac yn nghymhervedd 
y ddwy vaenawr ydd arded: 
maenawr Penardd a maenawr 
Coed Alun. 


Pryderi eu cyrchwys yno 
wynt; ac yno y bu y cyvrane, 
ac y llas lladdva vawr o bob. 
parth; acy bu raidiwyr y Deheu 
encil ; sev Ile ydd encilynt, hyd 
y lle a elwir etwa Nant Call. A 
hyd yno ydd ymlidid ; ac ynay 
bu yr aerva divesur ei maint. 
Yna y cilynt hyd y lle a elwir 
Dol Benman: ac yna clymu 4 
wnaynt, a cheisaw tangneveddu. 
A gwystlai Pryderi ar y dangne- 
vedd; sev y gwystlwys Gwastra 
ar ei bedwerydd-ar-ugaint 0 
veibon gwyrda, 


A gwedi hyny cerdded 0 ho- 
nynt yn eu tangnevedd hyd y 
Traeth Mawr; ac val ygyd ag 
y doynt hyd i Velenryd, y ped- 
dyd, ni ellid eu rheolio ymsae- 
thu. Gyru cenadau o Bryderi, 
ierchi gwanardd ei deulu, a 
erchi gadu y rhyngto ev 4 
Gwydion vab Don, canys eve 4 
barysai hyny. At Vath vab 
Mathonwy y dawai génad, 
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«« Well,” said Math, ‘‘ between 
me and heaven! if it seem good 
to Gwydion, the son of Don, I 
will permit it gladly. I will 
likewise not insist upon any 
one’s going to fight, though we 
might also act to the extent of 
our power.” 


“Undoubtedly,” said the 
messengers, “ Pryderi says, it is 
for the man who has committed 
this injury to him to place his 
body against his body, and per- 
mit his tribe to stand still.” 


“T bear to heaven my con- 
fession !” said Gwydion, “TI shall 
require the men of Gwynedd 
to fight for me; and I myself, 
having to fight with Pryderi, I 
will place my body in opposition 
to his with pleasure.” 


And that was communicated 
to Pryderi. 


‘* Well,” said Pryderi, “ then 
I shall not require any one to 
demand my right but myself.” 


Those chiefs were separated 
from their armies, and prepara. 
tion was made by arranging 
them in due order. 


Then they fought; and, by 
the means of strength, and ar- 
dency, and illusion, and magic, 
Gwydion overcame, and Pryderi 
was slain, 


In Maen Tyriawg, above the 
Melenryd, Pryderi was buried, 
and there his grave remains.* 
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“Je,” ebai Math, “y rhov vi 
a nev! os da gan Wydion vab 
Don, mi ei gaday yn Ilawen. Ni 
chymhellav innau ar neb vyned 
i ymladd, tros wneuthur o honam 
ninnau an gallu.” 


*‘ Dioer,” ebynt y cenadau, 
‘teg, medd Pryderi, oedd i'r 
gwr a wnaeth hyn o gam iddo 
ddodi ei gorf yn erbyn ei gorf 
yntau, a gadu ei deulu yn 
segur.” 

“ Dygav i nev vy ngbyfes!” 
ebai Gwydion, “nad archav vi 
i wyr Gwynedd ymladd drosovi; 
a minnau vy hun yn cael ymladd 
4 Phryderi, myvi & ddodav vy 
nghorf yn erbyn ei eiddo yn 
llawen,” 

A hyny 4 anvoned i Bryderi. 


“Je,” ebai Pryderi, “ nid 
archay innau 1 neb ovyn vy 
iawn, namyn vy hun.” 

Y gwyr hyny 4 neilltuid o’u 
lluoedd, a dechreuid o wisgaw 
amdanynt. 


Yna yr ymladdynt; ac onerth 
grym ac angerdd a hud a lle- 
drith, Gwydion a orvu, a Phry- 
deri 4 las. 


Yn Maen Tyriawg, uch y 
Velenryd, y claddid Pryderi; 
ac yno y mae ei vedd, 


[To be continued. ] 


* This is down by the river, about a mile below Festiniog; and Melenryd, 
or the Yellow-ford river, is a little lower. The grave of Pryderi is thus re- 
corded in “ The Graves of the Warriors of the isle of Britain : 


“Yn Aber Genoli y mae bedd Pryderi, 
Yn y tery tOnau tir.” 
‘In Aber Genoli there is the grave of Pryderi, 


Where the waves assail the land.” 
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SELECTION FROM LLYWARCH HEN. 


{When this translation was made, the writer did not know that the task had 
been undertaken before. | 


Llywarch Hen’s Lament on Cynddylan. 


Cynddylan’s hearth is dark tonight, 
Cynddylan’s halls are lone ; 

War's fire has revell’d o’er their might, 
And still’d their minstrel’s tone ; 

And I am left to chant apart 

One murmur of a broken heart! 


Pengwern’s blue spears are gleamless now, 
Her revelry is still ; 

The sword has blanched his chieftain brow, 
Her fearless sons are chill : 

And foemen feet to dust have trod 

The blue-robed messengers of God.* 


Cynddylan’s shield, Cynddylan’s pride, 
The wandering snows are shading, 
One palace pillar stands to guide 
The woodbine’s verdant braiding ; 
And I am left, from all apart, 
The minstrel of the broken heart! 
Max.oc. 


_ This translation is an attempt to convey to the reader a few of the beautiful 

images of the venerable Llywarch in an English dress. ‘The learned article 

by Aneurt, in our first number, has already made him in some measure 
nown. 


It was a favorite theory of Idrison’s, that the Cymry were the descendants 
of one of the lost tribes of Israel. Whatever may be the affinity of our 
nation with the children of Jacob, there is enough in the writings of Idrison 
to show “gwlad+ yr hav” (the land of summer,) to have been the original 
dwelling-place of our fathers. There is indeed much in the character and 
history of our race to remind us of the children of Abraham: the same vehe- 
menee of feeling, the same misfortunes, and the same inflexibility in mis- 


a ae ttt te ——- 


. The bards. 


’ 


3 The migration of the Cymry from the “ summer country” to the isle of 
Britain does not rest on the evidence of Idrison, but on that of the following 
triad: “ The first of three chieftains who established the colony of Britain was 
vu the mighty, who conducted the original settlers. They came from the 
summer country, which is called Deffrobani.” To claim any consanguinity 
with the Israelites subsequent to the confusion of tongues is, in our opinion, 


wothesi otal . ‘ 
E, hypothesis totally unsupported by either record, triad, or tradition.— 
DITORS, , 
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Mia dolce Amica. 18] 


fortunes. But the similarity ends not here: the Jewish history furnishes us 
with a prototype of the royal Cumbrian: Salathiel was present in all those 
scenes of blasphemy, of famine, and of phrensied hope, that preceded the 
destruction of Jerusalem; nor did he perish in her remains: he saw and felt 
all the degradation of his countrymen in the rude deserts of the north, where 
they have been the mockery and the slaves of barbarian kings ; and such, in 
the annals of the Cymry, is Llywarch Hen. Born prince of the magnificent 
hills and shores of Cumberland, a single battle left him desolate and an 
exile: wherever he went, adversity followed his footsteps ; no sooner had he 
found an asylum in the palace of Cynddylan, prince of Powis, than the 
Saxons made an incursion into the territories of his benefactor, and bereft 
him both of his kingdom and his life, which catastrophe drew from the pen 
of Llywarch “The Lament.” Ilis existence was prolonged far beyond the 
usual lot of mankind, and he lived to see the destruction of his twenty-four 
sons, all of whom after having won golden torques by their valour, fell in the 
defence of their country. So desolate is his feeling, that the most beautiful 
things in nature seem but to serve as the key to some deep-rooted association 
of mental suffering. 
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MIA DOLCE AMICA. 


Where’er 1 roam, on land or sea, 
My thoughts, sweet girl, are fixed on thee ; 
‘The world’s no other charm for me, 

Mia dolce amica. 


Where’er I rest, in every place, 

Sull I behold thy heavenly face, 

Thy form, and thy bewitching grace, 
Mia dolce amica. 


Methinks I see thee from afar, 

Glittering like a silvery star, 

Brighter than those in heaven are, 
Mia dolce amica. 


And mayst thou seem with light divine 

For ever thus unchanging shine; 

Oh, would that I could call thee mine, 
Mia dolce ainica. 
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WANDERINGS IN WALES. 


Excursion to Tal-y-llyn. 


Since I was a boy, nothing has given me more pleasure than my 
occasional visits to the woods and mountains of Sir Verionydd, | 
left Wales so young, that my memory will scarcely retrograde so 
far; and, consequently, every succeeding visit was fraught with 
additional interest, Seah shall I forget the glad thrill which ran 
through my nerves, when, mounted on the Barmouth coach, young 
Matthews,—now “ mine host” of “ The Crown” at Welshpool,— 
whipped up his horses in a style and with a spirit worthy of the 
most accomplished charioteer. But old Time, certes the most 
relentless o: all potentates, while he scatters joy and pleasure in 
the paths of some, places despondency and sorrow in the way of 
others; and many a year has now passed since my heart expanded 
with such delight on my return to my “‘native land.” Still my 
visits are as regular as before, but times are altered; and, instead 
of spending my time in the mansions of hospitable friends, I am 
wandering about the country, communing with the spirit of the 
waste and the wilderness. In some of these wanderings, thou, 
reader, shalt accompany me; and, as an introduction, we will go 
first on a little fishing excursion to Tal-y-llyn, and round back 
again by way of Towyn to Dolgelly. We will first pay a visit to 
‘* Betty the Barber,” over against ‘* The Angel,” and nigh unto the 
market-place. Here we will supply ourselves with a straw-hat, 
made probably at Llanelltyd, and costing as much as one sterling 
shilling. I cannot think of leaving Betty without a formal intro- 
duction : Betty, as her cognomen indicates, is the wife of a knight 
of the pole; and report says that she shaves much closer than her 
husband, Griffith. Of this, however, we will not seriously avouch ; 
but, when beards are scarce, she will shear sheep, or sell fruit or 
fish, or any thing else, so as to turn the penny. Indeed, Betty’s 
situation is no sinecure; and she wants only the opportunity of 
displaying as many accomplishments as old Peggy Evans, of Llan- 
beris, who, at the age of seventy, was the best wrestler, fox-hunter, 
shoe-maker, boat-builder, and heaven knows what beside, in the 
whole district. Bidding her farewell, and bearing with us her fer. 
vent prayers for luck, we set off to Tal-y.llyn. 


We are going for about a week, and we must arran xe accords 
ingly. While one of us carries the fishing-basket, containing 2 
modicum or so of good whisky or brandy, the other must sling 
across his shoulders the bag with the linen, and such other mat- 
ters as may be necessary. Our dress must be duly considered, 
too : our nether man must be enveloped in loose Russia-duck trow- 
sers, stout shoes, (boots are out of the question,) and strong cot 
ton or very fine woollen stockings ; while the upper garments ough 
to consist of a jacket and waistcoat of jean, with pockets suff 
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ciently capacious to contain all those miscellaneous articles which 
an angler might want, and with which he ought in all excursions 
of this kind to supply himself. 


Izaak Walton has given a formidable catalogue of requisites for 
the angler’s tackle-bag, but the fly-fisher has no necessity to en. 
cumber himself with one quarter‘of the articles mentioned. A 
book well filled with choice flies, as many coiled lines as he 
pleases, a good quantity of gut, some single hairs, waxed thread 
and silk, a good multiplying reel, a spare top or two for his rod in 
case of accident, a pair of scissors, a knife, with a landing net and 
basket, are, with his rod, all that are necessary, and quite enough 
to take care of. 


The turnpike road to Tal-y-llyn pursues a very circuitous route, 
round the base of that chain of hills which, rising to the south of 
Cader Idris, stretches towards the north-east, and occupies a con. 
siderable portion of the country. To aveid this circuitous track, I 
will conduct you over the hills, by which we shall save two or three 
miles of the road. We will cross the Avan, therefore, by a ford 
of stepping-stones, and, bearing towards the eastern point of Cader 
Idris, pursue our course along the Wenallt, having the river last 
mentioned rushing and thundering over the rocks beneath us. 
The scenery now becomes exceedingly grand and bold. The im- 
petuous Avan rushes along many yards beneath us, its foaming 
waters flashing in numerous cascades through the dark foliage of 
the trees which clothe its banks, while their roar falls upon the ear 
like the rushing of an advancing legion, After about an hour's 
clinbing, along a rocky ascent, we reach the southern extremity of 
this rugged defile, which is called by the peasants Bwlch-coch, and 
find ourselves on the summit of a range of hills, presenting the 
appearance of a vast moor, interspersed with rocks, brooks, and 
turberries. These uplands, which constitute so great a portion of 
the Welsh highlands, bleak, barren, and uncultivated as they ap- 
pear, are of some value, notwithstanding, to the landholder. In 
the more mountainous parts of North Wales, the income of the pro- 
prietor, not depending upon corn, or any other article of cultiva- 
tion, is made up by timber; which produces oak-bark, (of which 
large quantities are annually exported to Ireland,) cord-wood for 
fuel, and poles for mines. The turf, also, is valuable, as is the 
land itself, as a sheepwalk, and as pasturage for horses and 
cattle, 


The view from the summit of Bwlch-coch is bold, magnificent, 
and extensive. Cader lifts up its lofty head to heaven, immedi- 
ately above us; the road over Bwlch oerdrws is that small, thin, 
strip of a path, which you see to the east, stretching between those 
green mountains. 'That house in the hollow with a few fir-trees 
about it is Gwanas, and a little nearer Dolgeily you may see the 
woods about Caerynwch, the favorite residence of the late Chief 
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Baron Richards.* The road just beneath us is that to Machyn. 
Heth, and the point to which we must now make. To the north, 
in the hollow between these hills and those opposite, is Dolgelly, 
and you may trace its river, the Gwynion ; westward along the 
vale it joins the Mawddach at Llanelltyd; and that smooth, dis. 
tant, glistening body is the Mawddach, its capacious bed now filled 
by the morning-tide. Just above Caerynweh are the woods of 
Nannau and Garthmaelan, part of the property of Sir Robert 
Vaughan, of whom more anon. And now let us descend into 


the road. 


Here, you see, are a number of oblong tumudz, covered with the 
green sward of the hill-side, and arranged very regularly, their 
largest diameter being from east to west. Now these tumuli, or 
carneddau, are, without doubt, the rude monuments of some 
mountain warriors, whose bones have been mouldering for centu- 
ries in the earth which covers them ; and, if I mistake not, Pennant 
alludes in his Tours to a battle which had been fought here be- 
tween two British chieftains. I should like to excavate one of 
these tumuli; for, as the British warriors were generally buried 
with their arms and accoutrements, some interesting discoveries 
might be made. <A gentleman of Dolzelly found, about five 
years ago, a very beautiful forg, or torques,t in a turberry on the 
other or north side of Cader; and the value of the gold was, if | 
remember right, upwards of twenty-five guineas. Similar relics 
might be found in this spot; at all events, a little labour would 
produce some interesting result. 


Striking now into the high road, we enter a very bold pass, 
bounded on the south by a ridge of stupendous rocks, and on the 
north by the precipitous declivities of Cader Idris, down whose 
rugged sides small rivulets from the lakes and springs on the 
mountain pour forth their waters in a series of narrow, but vele- 
ment cascades. The scene grows boldér and more beautiful 
the farther we advance; and no sound disturbs its loneliness, save 
the echo of our own footfalls, the croaking of the rock-raven, 0! 


* The late Chief Baron, “ the lawyer and the gentleman,” was an example 
of persevering exertion and well-directed talent rewarded by honour and 
advancement ; ,he was liberally educated by his father, and chose the law & 
his profession. By unwearied industry, assiduous application, and no orti- 
nary share of talent, the young Welshman obtained notice among his fellows 
and, in process of time, arrived at those high judicial honours which be 
eventually enjoyed. Mr. “ Counsellor Richards,” the title by which he wa 
designated by his countrymen, while at the bar, was respected and be- 
loved ; as “my Lord Baron,” he was revered and regarded as a man who 
had raised himself so high by his ow:. merit, integrity, and ability. He died, 
at an advanced age, of a disease of the heart, under which he had suffered 
for many years. “ Requiescat in pace.” 


t The golden for¢ alluded to above is now in the possession of Davie 
Joxis, esq. of Millbank row, Westminster—Epours. 
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the bleating of a stray sheep, which, aflrighted at our approach, 
fled swiftly up into the mountains. In a short time we reach a 
small pool (Liyn-bach*), close to the road on our left, the water of 
which is of a dull muddy colour, but of great depth. It contains 
no fish, but, as it is rather a remarkable object io the landscape, I 
have thus minutely pointed it out. 


Just beyond Llyn-bach we reach the brow of an eminence in the 
road, where we obtain the first view of Tal-y-llyn, and of the lake 
called Llyn Mwyngil. The scene is one of great beauty and tran- 
quillity. There is the white church, and the little hostelry, with 
its smoke ascending calmly into the quiet heaven; and Dolfa- 
nog, with its fir-trees, and luxuriant corn-fields; and Ty-yn-y 
Comel, the curate’s cottage; and the Llyn itself, ‘‘ expanding its 
lone bosom to the sky,” and spreading its silvery bosom before 
heaven, fitemblem of the candour and ingenuousness of mortality. 
After the wild grandeur through which we had passed, the sight 
of this quiet valley was delightfully refreshing ; and the signs of 
human animation and industry, which now became perceptible to 
us, conveyed a feeling of gladness to our souls, after the awful 
stillness of the hills. 


“We view the green earth with a loving look, 
Like us rejoicing in the gracious sky ; 
A voice comes to us from the running brook, 
That seems to breathe a grateful melody. 
Then all things seem imbued with life and sense, 
And, as from dreams, with kindly smiles, to waking, 
Happy in beauty and innocence.” 


We now descend towards the lake, and, with all an anxious 
angler’s feeling, are desirous to ascertain the state of the breeze ; 
but, before we approach sufficiently near to learn this important 
particular, we make a discovery, which is always considered an un- 
erring indication of sport,—there is mist on Craig-coch (the Red- 
rock), This rock is situated at the south-east corner of the lake, 
and is easily perceptible long before we reach the lake itself, its 
highest peak Leing often crowned with a floating wreath of mist. 
We now ascertain that the lake is ruffled by a steady breeze from 
the west, a point which every angler knows how to appreciate. We 
next discover that the boat belonging to the lake is disengaged ; 
so, with every prospect of a glorious evening before us, we walk 
briskly on towards the little inn at the farthest extremity of the 
lake, where we arrive quite_ready for rest and refreshment.t 


« . , 

It is also called Llyn-y-Trigraenwyn, from three large masses of rock 
which lie by its side, and which tradition informs us were cast out of the 
shoes of the giant Idris one morning, as he was walking round the mountain. 


t Tal-y-llyn is the property of Colonel Vaughan, of Hengwrt and Rig, 
who purchased it for no other purpose than that of affording his friends the 
NO. Hf, Bb 
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That William Roberts, “mine host,” and Betty his wife, will be 
glad to see us, there can be no doubt ; indeed, they always receive 
me with the unfeigned delight of old acquaintance, and every 
thing that the house affords is always placed before us. Let me 
just mention, par parenthése, that William’s brandy and rum are 
excellent; his Cwrw, generally speaking, is sad trash; but his 
spirits, with which he is supplied by that famous angler, Philip 
Hughes, of Mwythig, are always capital ; and I do not know what 
more, in the drinking way, at all events, an angler would want 
than a good jorum of rum-punch or of brandy-toddy. 


It was necessary that, after our toilsome walk, we should have 
some dinner; and a dinner we had that would have satisfied old 
Izaak Walton, and called forth the sincere praises of that prince 
of piscators. Some prime trout, red and full of roe, a couple of 
roasted ducks, with stewed mushrooms, French beans and new 
potatoes, and a glorious custard-pudding, constituted fare that 
an alderman would not have disregarded; and which, washed 
down with some very decent punch, enabled us to pursue our sport 
with all the energy that was requisite for success. The mist on 
Craig-coch proved no false prophet ; for our flies were fatally suc- 
cessful, and we were soon amply occupied in filling our basket 
with some of the choicest productions of the lake. 


The Lake of Tal-y-llyn, or rather of Llyn Mwyrgil, is small but 
beautiful; its widest breadth is not more than half a mile, and its 
length from east to west does not exceed two miles. Its northern 
boundaries consist of rich pasture-land, while on the south a high 
green hill, covered only with short herbage, a mere sheep-walk, in 
fact, rears itself to the clouds, and extends the whole length of 
the lake. At the eastern end is the farm of Dél-fanog, and at the 
other are the little inn, the church, two or three huts near it, and 
the river of Maes-y-Pandy, which joins the Dysynwy a few miles 
below. Itis about eight miles from Dolgelly, and about twelve 
from Machynlleth. Its only piscatory productions are trout and 
eels ; the latter attaining a good size, and finding a safe protection 
in the deep coat of moss which covers the bottom, and abundance 
of food in the aquatic insects and grubs that inhabit it Of the 
trout there are two species, the large lake-trout (salmo lacusttis), 
and the common river-trout (salmo fario), the latter finding its way 
into the lake by two or three streams, which feed it, from the hills; 
these never attain any considerable magnitude, but the others, being 
indigenous to the pool, grow to a good size. ‘The finest which 


enjoyment of angling therein. The stranger who has never heard of this 
generous-hearted Welshman is equally welcome to participate in the spor, 
without the trouble and annoyance of begging a day's fishing, or even ¢! 
intimating his intention to the proprietor. ~The colonel has also pros ided 4 
boat for those who visit the lake, which may always be had, if disengaged, by 
application at the inn. . 
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are caught with a fly vary from a pound to between three and four 
pounds ; one weighing more than twelve pounds was found, a few 
winters ago, frozen under the ice. 


I have said that Tal-y-llyn is a sweet place: but who can de- 
scribe the calm and quiet beauty of that secluded valley ; the holy 
simplicity of that little church, with its white grave-stones stretch- 
ing down to the water-side; the towering magnificence of those 
lofty mountains; the good and cheap accommodations of that 
unpretending hostelry; and, though last, not least in our sweet 
love, the beauty of the lovely lake, which reposes in quiet joy 
under the blue summer sky? In truth, Tal-y-llyn is a beautiful 
spot, embosomed among green hills, and affording to the weary 
spirit that serene, sequestered happiness, which it can never find 
amidst the din and clamour of the world. From this sweet vale, 
at least, all the cares and turmoils of busy life are excluded. 
Here,—to use the words of one whose gifted soul could feel the 
soothing power of such a scene, and whose wounded heart could 
imbibe balm from its beauty,— 

Here Poesy might wake her heaven-taught lyre, 
And look through Nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs of fate half reconcil’d, 
Misfortunes lightened steps might wander wild ; 
And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds, 
Find balm to soothe her bitter rankling wounds : 
HIere heart-struck Grief might heavenward stretch her scan, 
And injur’d Worth forget and pardon man.” 
BURNS. 


Every ‘‘ brother of the angle” would have participated in the 
pleasure which is to be derived from fishing for three days, with 
excellent success, in this little paradise; and not a few would have 
welcomed, as I have often done, the ‘seventh day,” that they 
might pause even from their pleasures. Reader! hast thou ever 
spent a ‘* Sabbath among the mountains,” amidst the awful still- 
ness and solitude of the eternal hills? If thou hast, well canst thou 
appreciate the holy simplicity of that holiday, by reflections thus 
engendered. Even the unhappy may find the purest consolation. 


“ Low as we are, we blend our fate 
With things so beautifully great ; 
And though opprest with heaviest grief 
From Nature’s bliss we draw relief, 
Assured that God’s most gracious eye 
Beholds us in our misery, 
And sends mild sound and lovely sight 
To change that misery to delight.” 
WILSON, 


We hold that there cannot exist, consistently with one’s know- 
ledge of human nature, a truly irreligious fisher. Who can resist 
the freshness and the purity, and the promise and the glad up- 
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rising of the morning dew? Who can resist the elevation and the 
buoyancy of spirit, which every ascending step on the mountain 
imparts or supports ?, Whocan resist the intercommunings of soli. 
tude, the inner feeling and outward impression of that close and 
elevating intercourse, which the spirit of Nature holds with the 


heart. 


It is only in such lonely wanderings as these that the mind 
drinks deep but quiet draughts of inspiration; and becomes, as 
Geoffrey Crayon observes, intensely sensible of the beauty and 
majesty of Nature. The imagination kindles into rapture ; vague, 
but exquisite images and ideas keep breaking in upon it, and we 
revel in mute and almost inconceivable luxury of thought. 


“ And thus, whene’er 

Man feels as man, the Earth is beautiful. 

Fis blessings sanctify even senseless things, 

And the wide world, in cheerful loneliness, 

Returns to him its joy. ‘The summer air, 

Whose glittering stillness sleeps within his soul, 

Stirs with its own delight. The verdant Earth, 

Like beauty waking from a happy dream, 

Lies smiling. Faeh fair cloud to him appears 

A pilgrim travelling to his shrine of peace, 

And the wild wave that wantons on the sea, 

A gay, tho’ homeless stranger. Ever blest 

‘The man, who thus beholds the golden chain 

Linking his soul to outward nature fair, 

Full of the Livinc Gop.” 

WILSON, 
After rambling about nearly all the morning, we returned to 

dinner; and, as we sat at the latticed window of the little ina, 
which commands a view of the church and one end of the lake, we 
descried a funeral procession, advancing along the side of the 
opposite mountain, preceded by the minister in, his surplice. 
There were about thirty individuals following the coffin, although 
that coffin contained the remains of a mere mountain-youth, who 
was scarcely a degree more elevated in station than the ordinary 
day-labourer in England: but, then, Morgan Williams, as we 
afierwards learnt, was an object of no trifling regard in the esti- 
mation of the simple and secluded peasants among whom he dwelt. 
His father had been a small upland farmer, among the mountains 
above Tal-y-llyn; bat he had died while Morgan was yet a mere 
child, leaving the poor widow to carry on the little farm as best 
she could without him. 


Morgan was a sickly babe, and he grew up a sickly boy; but, 
blighted as the blossom was, it was still the mother’s hope, and 
that mother loved her child tenderly, dearly; piously loved him. 
Amidst all the privations of hard labour, and harder poverty; 
amidst all the bitterness of her desolate and needy condition ; 
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amidst all the sorrows of disappointment and want, Morgan was 
the first and fondest consideration ; and her morning and evening 
devotions always concluded with a humble but fervent prayer for 
the preservation of her darling. This prayer was not supplicated 
in vain: the child grew, and gathered strength, till it passed the 
bounds of childhood, and became, not indeed a robust youth, 
but still sufficiently strong and hearty to contribute considerably 
to the care and management of “ the farm.” 


The English reader will smile when he is told that this ‘ farm” 
consisted of about a dozen acres of rough mountain-land, affording 
growth to some potatoes, a few bushels of oats, and still fewer of 
barley; with enough fodder for one cow, a pony, and three or 
four pigs: but, limited and lowly as their establishment was, it 
afforded ample occupation for both the mother and her son, The 
mother managed all within doors, and many of the more laborious 
occupations of the upland farmer's life fell to her share. She 
assisted Morgan in getting in the potatoes for the winter, and in 
the formation of their little turf-stack in autumn, carrying with her 
own hands a large portion of this useful fuel from the moor on the 
summit of the nearest mountain. The care of the cow and the 
pigs was exclusively her's; and so good was her management of 
their diminutive dairy, that, after providing enough butter for their 
own consumption, she even contrived, when Brindle’s milk was 
more than usually abundant, to take a pound or two to the market 
at Dolgelly, which was only nine miles distant over the mountains, 
and to which she walked in the morning, and returned again in 
the evening, in time to join her son in the nocturnal thanksgiving, 
which was regularly oftered up to heaven before they indulged in 
a temporary respite from their daily toil. 

Morgan’s occupation was not less laborious or unremitting. 
All the out-door labour was done by him aloue, or in conjunction 
with his mother. He ploughed the land, sowed the grain, reaped, 
thrashed, and went to Towyu market to seil it. Their little flock 
of sheep, which grazed on a sheepwalk two miles from the house, 
was under Morgau’s especial care, aided, I should say, by his dog 
Pincher, a rough and ugly cur to all appearance, but possessing 
all the virtues of the mountain sheep-dog, that is, he was faithful 
and fond, sagacious, bold, hardy, and enticing; and it was only 
necessary to send him out upon the mountains to ensure the safe 
and speedy infolding of the flock. He knew every sheep and 
lamb belonging to his masier, and they knew him ; so that, when- 
ever they heard his not-unfriendly bark, they knew it was lime to 
leave their pastures. 


Thus were the mother and son occupied ; and we, who live in 
populous towns and cities, know little of the miseries and priva- 
lions, and patient endurance, of the far-distant and secluded po 
pulation of Britain. We dream not of their exposure to the 
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storms and inclemencies of winter, nor to the fierce heat and tem. 
pests of summer ; and, above all, of their (often) uncomplaining 
submission to the combined evils of poverty and sickness. Re- 
creation, or indulgence in pleasure, of even an ordinary character, 
is a stranger to’ them; and they toil on, day after day, and year 
after year, without the expectation or the hope of any greater 
happiness than barely to exist, and, when dead, to be buried in the 
same grave which covers the mouldering remains of their fore- 
fathers. 


Yet, notwithstanding this life of continual labour and constant 
exertion, Morgan was contented, and repined not ; and, strange 
as it may appear, his mind was moulded for the reception of some 
of the higher attributes of humanity, had it been cultivated by 
proper management. Even under every disadvantage, it emitted 
many proofs of the fertile soil within; and, amidst all the toil and 
lowliness of his calling, he contrived to collect a mass of knowledge 
far, very far, above his fellows. His principal bias was towards 
calculation; and he had made some progress in the Elements of 
Euclid. He was a very expert arithmetician ; and his neighbours 
never failed to avail themselves of his acquirements in this respect 
whenever their accounts exceeded five or six lines of addition, 
Morgan was a poet too, that is, a Welsh poet; and often, as he 
wandered, lonely and late, over the hills, returning homeward 
from some distant fair, has his soul been lifted up to heaven, and 
given vent to his feelings in a burst of pious and grateful inspira- 
tion. Not altogether “‘ mute,” therefore, was this ‘ inglorious 
Milton ;” and his poor mother would often smile at the rhapsodies 
of her son, as he rehearsed to her, of an evening, his last effort of 
poesy. Under some circumstances, perhaps, this predilection 
might have rendered him the scorn, if not the envy, of his fellow- 
peasants ; but Morgan Williams, with all his oddities, was kind to 
his widowed mother ; and, among those secluded hills, where filial 
piety is always admired and reverenced, this virtue would have 
counterbalanced vices far more heinous than an occasional flirta- 
tion with the muses. As it was, he was much respected by every 
one; and, as far as the enjoyment of the goodwill of others was 
concerned, Morgan was a happy man. But Morgan was not 
happy. Contented we have said he was, but he was not happy. 
He knew, by that sacred and mysterious foreboding peculiar to 
those who are tainted with the seeds of an hereditary and fatal 
malady, that he should not live to comfort the declining years of 
his poor mother. Every winter made fresh and more terrible 
inroads upon his constitution, till his hollow cough and sunken 
haggard eye gave visible token of the mischief that was insidiously 
working within. Yet even now, enfeebled and worn out as he was, 
he continued to exert himself about the farm, and most miscrable 
would his mother have been had she witnessed one half of bis 
sutterings when exposed to the cold on the mountains. Yet he 
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complained not, murmured not, but battled with his weakness as 
well as he could, till one morning he was alarmed at a gush of 
blood from his throat. He now gave up, took to his bed, and laid 
himself down to die. 


It was now that the pious and peaceful tenor of his life became 
a source of soothing consolation; cheered him through this 
season of sorrow; and enabled him to contemplate the desolation 
of his mother with more resolution. He knew that she could not 
linger long behind, and the hope of meeting ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest” conveyed a pensive 
joy to his heart. 


In such a case, the grave is as a bed of down, “soft as the 
breath of even,” where we may rest undisturbed by the wants and 
woes, and bitter humiliations, of poor mortality. 


Some green and grassy mound shall cover 
The mouldering corpse from human eye ; 
Around the spot shall Pity hover, 
Above shall shine the bright blue sky. 


Although, in life, the heart in sadness 
Wore out its brief existence here, 

The grave, where now ’tis laid, in gladness 
Shall smile, though watered with a tear! 


Under such circumstances, death is but the calm soft ebbing of 
the gentle tide of life, to flow no more on the troubled strand of 
existence, 

Such was the death of this poor mountaineer. As a proof of 
the affection with which he was regarded, he was followed to the 
grave by upwards of thirty persons, very few of whom were con- 
nected with him by kindred; and we have since ascertained that 
the widow, now a childless one, has lost nothing, in point of sub- 
sistence, by the death of -her son, her friendly neighbours having 
assisted her to work the farm, and contributed in other respects 


to her humble and unobtrusive necessities. 
MERVINIUS. 





~TT 


METHEGLIN. 
J. H. T. C. Salutem ct annum Platonicum. 


Nou vitis sed apis succum tibi mitto bibendum 
(Juem legimus Barpos olim potasse Britan nos 
(Jualibet in bacea Vitis MecGera latescit 
Qualibet in gutta Metis AGLata ninet. 


The juice of bees, not Bacchus, here behold, 
Which British bards were wont to quafl of old ; 
The berries of the grape with furtes swell, 

But in the nonry-comn the graces dwell. 
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TIE PASSENGERS. 


Tue desire of going abroad on continental tours has produced in 
England, from feelings of mere curiosity, the same effect that su- 
perstition aud zeal formerly did among the crusaders. In both 
cases, a large proportion of the higher classes and their dependants 
have left their native land, while the natives of those countries 
where they went have never dreamed of returning the visit, 
Foreigners, indeed, when they see us during our journey-fever, 
say among themselves, * What a horrid place that England must 
be, when all who can afford it leave it on the first opportunity!” 
But we need not undeceive them. A regular importation of them 
into England, led by the same curiosity which leads us abroad, 
would be as great a nuisance as can well be imagined. It is quite 
sufficient that we should ourselves be well aware of the varied 
scenery contaiged in the British isles. 


Nor indeed have the beauties of our native landscape failed in 
obtaining due regard. Our exhibitions are replenished with mate- 
rials drawn almost exclusively from the stores of the United King- 
dom, Turner goes along the coast; Copley Fielding down to 
Brighton; Robson into the Western Highlands; Varley to Kil- 
larney ; Gastineau to North Wales; Constable into the adjoining 
wheatfield. The foreign supplies, even after years of peace, are 
not worth noticing. The fact is, our own scenery has merit 
enough to attract and employ a greater number of artists in water 
colours and oil than all the rest of Europe put together. It was, 
no doubt, a consideration of the truths above mentioned that oc- 
casioned the adventures which we are going to relate. 


On a fine summer morning in the latter end of July, 182*, three 
outside passengers left Oswestry by one of the morning coaches 
for Capel Cerig, about half past seven o’clock, upon a tour through 
North Wales, 

As an ex-parte statement is not in general to be depended upon, 
and we are somewhat prejudiced in favour of these three passet- 
gers, we cannot perhaps do better than refer to a conversation 
respeciing them which took place between one of the coachmen 
and the guard while they were stopping at a public-house. “! 
say, Charley, where’s your way-bill ?” Charley, whose mouth was 
full of bread and cheese, grunted in reply, and produced the res 
quired paper. “ Larndon, Allansley, and Clanvoy,” said the 
coachman, reading the names of his passengers, “ Clanvoy; 
that’s he as comes up this way twice or thrice every summer. 
Charley, those three gentlemen's tongues go like as many steam- 
engines.” ‘ Well,” said Charley, “ you'll be all the wisely 
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«+ Not I,” said the coachman, “ I minds my horses, and they doesn’t 


talk to me.” 

The only way in which we can improve upon the worthy coach- 
man’s description of his passengers will be by passing from the 
form of narrative to that of dialogue, which we shall beg leave to 
do whenever it may suit our purpose, 

Allansley. How many miles did you say it was to Capel Cerig? 


Clanvoy. About fifty, I believe; and five more to the foot of 
Snowdon. 

Larndon. Is all the road interesting ? 

Clanvoy. All except about five miles on this side of Cenniogge. 


Larndon. That then will be the time for yielding to the soporific 
influence of the coach. But I depend upon you, Clanvoy, to 
point out every thing worth notice, that I may not have the trouble 
of searching for it, but merely the pleasure of consenting to 
admire. 


Clanvoy. There spoke the true spirit of the foreign tourist! 
The man certainly fancies himself in a travelling carriage; the 
sun broiling the sky toa cinder; the voiturter going at the rate of 
about four miles an hour; the road becoming more endless at 
every step, and the nauseous foreign diet producing all kind of 
anxieties. Pray what objects of interest would your indolency 
choose to have particularly pointed out ? 


Allansley. The spirit of enterprise and of discovery seems to be 
dying away in Larndon, now that we are approaching the object 
of our journey. 

Clanvoy. O no, it is only the passing cloud, and the remote 
effect of his journey through the swamp of Martigny,” where the 
unwholesome air chokes your admiration of the scenery. 

_Larndon. Very true: it is nothing more. What are those large 
distant woods that appear in two or three ranges over the hills ? 


_Clanvoy. They are the grounds of Chirk castle, a five old baro- 
nial place, and a good deal noticed in Welsh history. The lower 
part of the park is full of magnificent oaks: the upper part, 
though it has too flat an outline, is very high, and has an air of 
grandeur, from the extent of wood, which is chiefly Scotch fir. 
You ought some time or other to see that place, for it is much 
finer to look from than to look to. The whole style of Chirk 
castle, as to situation and every thing else, is so like Croft castle, 
in Herefordshire, that if you ever were there, you already have a 
good notion of Chirk. In the centre of those woods you may see 
the tops of some of the towers, which, if they were more lofty, 
would be very conspicuous in that situation. 


* In the Valais, between Geneva and the Simplon road. 
NO. If, ce 
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Larndun. That castle, I think, belongs to the Myddelton Bid, 
dulph family. 

Clanvoy. It does. Harrison, of Chester, has lately done some 
good Gothic vaulting there. 


Allansley. What? the architect of that beautiful doric entrance 
in Chester castle ? 


Clanvoy. Yes, Allansley ; the very man; who, I dare say, by 
this time, repents of what he did there; although, in material, 
design, and execution, a great part of it is first-rate. An ancient 
English fortress ought not to give way even to the Parthenon 
itself, 

Larndon. Are we still in Shropshire ? 


Clanvoy. Yes; we enter Denbighshire on crossing the Ceiriog, 
a river between us and Chirk. 


Larndon, What canal is this that we are crossing ? 


Clanvoy. The Ellesmere canal, of which you will see a good 
deal more presently. Itis carried over the vale of Ceiriog by one 
very fine aqueduct, and over that of Llangollen by another still 
more magnificent. Between us and Chirk there is a deep valley, 
which has been, I think, rather awkwardly filled up with soil, in 
order to improve the road. That embankment is more like the 
contrivance of an earlier age than the present, but I suppose it 
was found the cheapest. You see a church-tower in the direction 
of the road, It belongs to the village of Chirk, about five miles 
from Oswestry. 

Allansley. Whose place is that, a good way off on the right, a 
sort of old English house, among the trees? 


Clanvoy. Brinkynalt, Lord Dungannon’s: a beautiful house 
and situation. I think this is the only glimpse of it that you catch 
along this new line of road. 


Larndon, O really we are coming to something like fine scenery. 
What rich woods! and there is the aqueduct you spoke of! What 
a beautiful turn of the road this is that brings us at once into sight 
of this valley. 

Allansley. Chirk aqueduct, I suppose. It is a very fine object, 
indeed ; more like some Roman work than modern English. And 
there are sufficient weather-stains or water-stains upon the differ- 
ent parts, to give it an appearance of antiquity. 


Clanvoy. A beautiful situation adds much to a fine work of att. 
Those meadows over which the arcade is built are seen between 
the piers, winding away into the woody bosom of the hills. The 
steep sides of the vale are also useful in preventing too large 4 
space of solid wall. As it is, you see those ten arches are all 
equal, and the piers likewise. Allansley, did you ever see 4 


drawing of Alcantara, the aqueduct that supplies Lisbon with 
water 
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Coachman. Now, gentlemen, if you please. 

Allansley. I don’t think I ever did.—Are we to walk up this 
hill ? 

Clanvoy. As a matter of course. Now, if you'll get down, I'll 
follow you. 

[They get down.] 

Larndon. | like the style of this aqueduct exceedingly. There 
is in ita grand simplicity, which I think is a great merit. Is it 
large? How far are we from it? A quarter of a mile ? 


Clanvoy. I suppose so. It is about six hundred feet long, and 
sixty-five feet high. What the width is I have heard, but I forget. 
At one end is an immense tunnel. Of course there is a difference 
between an aqueduct for canal-boats, and one that is only to con- 
vey water for drinking, as is the case in the Lisbon Alcantara, 
which I understand is, in fact, a series of aqueducts, interrupted 
here and there by hills, But the arcade of Alcantara is com- 
posed of plain lancet Gothic arches, upon lofty piers; and I con- 
fess I should have preferred that more solemn style to the round 
arch, however classical; or, if a round arch must be had, the 
Norman style would have been more appropriate. 


Allansley. Ah! I know how bigoted you now are to the 
monkish orders of architecture, or rather to the monkish disorders 
of architecture. Yet there was a time— 


Clanvoy. Well, my dear Allansley, what would you insinuate 
respecting the time that was? 


Allansley. Merely that you held but one opinion respecting the 
various branches of Greek civilization. 


Clanvoy. We are now in Wales; in the land of triads. I will 
give you a triad, which, you may take my word for it, was made in 
a bardic assembly, before the introduction of the alphabet: “ There 
are three things in which the Greeks have excelled the moderns; 
Ist, in statuary; 2dly, in dress; 3dly, in versification.” 


Larndon, Well, for my part, I respect the Grecian as much as 
the Gothic architect. The two styles are both very good, and I 
hope they will flourish equally. 


Clanvoy. That cannot be ; but perhaps for some time they both 
may flourish. The Grecian orders have reached their perfection ; 
the styles of gothic have not. The perfection of an inferior system 
will sometimes take precedence of a better one, which is yet im- 
perfect, 


Larndon. What's that? Say that once again. 


Clanvoy. An inferior system, if perfect in itself, may sometimes 
take precedence of a better one, that has not yet reached perfec- 
tion, 
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Larndon, Very true. 


Clanvoy. Turn round, and look at this embankment: it begins 
from that bridge over the Ceiriog, and gradually rises up here, 
having destroyed a great extent of land. But what upon earth 
brought the grand Irish road through Chirk? It ought certainly 
to have gone on the other side of that aqueduct. Now let us take 
to our conveyance again, having got over this hill, which, after all, 
s not much lowered by these late alterations. 


[They resume their seats. ] 
Allansley. 1 see there are coal-pits in this neighbourhood. 


Clanvoy. A stripe of coal runs all along this part of the Welsh 
border, and breaks off, or perhaps I had better say bends off, 
between Oswestry and Llanymynech, taking the direction of 
Church-Stretton and Ludlow. Limestone is frequently found 
without any coal near it, on the continent; but I believe coal is 
never found except in the neighbourhood of limestone. The coal 
of this neighbourhood is conveyed by the Ellesmere canal as far 
as Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, about thirty miles from 
Oswestry. 


Larndon. How very flat those hills are!’ They put me in mind 
of some hills on the road between Lyons and Paris, that rise im- 
perceptibly from the plain, and then suddenly dip down in an op- 
posite direction. 


Clanvoy. I remember those very hills that ycu are speaking of; 
and I dare say they are of limestone, like these; and, like these, 
too, they form the boundaries of a mountainous region, which is 
said to be an exception to the general dulness of the French 


landscape. 


Larndon. But the mountains of central France are known to be 
volcanic, and I never understood that of North Wales. 


Clanvoy. A geologist in the present age, or, you may say, in the 
present state of that interesting science, will always be careful to 
avoid the subject of North Wales. The strata of the Welsh border 
are well understood; but I dare say you remember how Buckland 
complains of the irregularities that abound in trap-rocks. Now 
this trap rock (worthily so called, for it is indeed a trap for the 
geologist,) is the very substance of which the first-rate Welsh 
mountains are composed. It seems to obey no fixed laws of stra- 
tification ; it may appear almost any where, and in any form; 
sometimes it assumes a columnar basaltic appearance; in other 
places you will find it of a slaty character. Sometimes the question 
arises whether the peculiar position of a certain fragment | 
natural or druidical ; and, because it is trap rock, the matter still 
remains undecided. Yet the two chief collections of trap rocks 
that | have seen are almost fac-similes of each other. Mag'llicud- 
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dy’s Reeks, at Killarney, which are considered the highest moun- 
tains in Ireland, are so like the summits of Snowdon, in their ge- 
neral appearance and arrangement, that I never shall forget my 
astonishment when the clouds rolled off Carran Tfal,* and I beheld 
an Irish portrait of the Wyddva.t This eccentric and puzzling 
material is inferior to none in the grandeur of its formation. The 
highest alpine summits are sublime things, and the graceful curve 
which they all have is a miraculous beauty, considering the ex- 
treme hardness of granite. But, although the Alps are about five 
times as high as the British mountains, the grandeur of style in 
these last is really so impressive, that you can hardly wish for 
greater elevation. 


Larndon, I shall ask Buckland, the next time I see him, to give 
me some account of the geology of North Wales. 


Clanvoy. You will ask in vain. He will tell you candidly he 
cannot explain the phenomena that are met with here. The only 
approach to any thing like a theory that I ever heard from him 
respecting Snowdonia was, an idea that there might have been 
volcanoes here at the time of the deluge. But he supports the 
notion of tropical plants and animals having once flourished in 
this climate, or rather that this climate was once considerably 
warmer than at present. 

Larndon. Buckland is a man of great research, great activity : 
he is one of the best, if not the very best, of all geological pro- 
fessors, 

Clanvoy. His powers of illustration, and his talents for public 
lecturing, are very first-rate; but— 

Larndon. O you detractor! What do you mean by you 
“but” ? 

Clanvoy. His theories, and not his only, but those of most 
other geological writers, have melted into air before the arguments 
of Granville Penn. 

Larndon, Granville Penn? 1 never heard of him asa writer on 
geology. 

_Clanvoy. I am afraid that the opposite party have rather stu- 
diously concealed the name and the book of their antagonist. Yet 
frequently, when I least expectit, I meet with men that have con- 
sidered the subject, who consider Granville Penn’s work as more 
Satisfactory than any other treatise upon geology. 

Larndon. What is the title of his book ? 


Clanvoy. “* A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mo- 


* The chief summit of the Reeks. 
+ The chief summit of Snowdon. 
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saical Geologies.” After Buckland’s work upon the caves of 
Yorkshire, &c. came out, Granville Penn published “ A Supple. 
ment to the Comparative Estimate,” in which he turned every fact 
elicited by the professor to his own advantage. 


Larndon, Is the book well written as to language ? 


Clanvoy. The style is clear to scientific men, but certainly not 
popular ; and it is a pity that authors in general do not sufficient! 
consider the possibility, though I admit the difficulty, of clothing 
deep thoughts in common language. I can tell you about his 
theory when we get into places that confirm it. Now look at the 
grounds of Wynnstay, coming into view upon theright. The river 
Dee almost returns upon itself in passing round a rocky peninsula, 
part of which you may observe among the scattered woods. This 
view is full of subject, from the number of ornamental buildings 
and romantic situations. To the right of the mansion, from here, 
is a cenotaph; on the left a sepulchral column; still more to the 
left is the Waterloo tower; and below it a bgidge over the Dee, 
But you must now look in the direction of the road. 


Larndon. Something is to be seen presently. What is it ? 


Clanvoy. Llangollen Vale, which you must be ready to hail with 
every possible expression of delight and wonder. 


Larndon. Is that a castle that I see before me, 
That claims a sketcher’s hand? Come, let me sketch 
thee! 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 


Clanvoy. Come, Allansley, don’t be dreaming about Snowdon, 
which you will not see for several hours ; but lower your extrava- 
gant ideas, and allow yourself to dwell with satisfaction upon a 
pastoral scene, with only so much of the romantic about it as to 
prevent it from being perfectly tame. Here there is nothing to 
surprise you, except the happy combination of wood and water, 
rock and meadow, cultivation and sheepwalk. The horizon pro- 
mises greater things; but what can be more pleasing than this 
delicious vale? Below the level of the road, and at some distance 
off, you see the aqueduct of Pont Cysyllty, which I do not ask 
you to admire from here; but, if you were to go over it and under 
it, you would find it greatly superior to that of Chirk. It is con- 
sidered to be some of the finest masonry in the kingdom. The 
pillars are of stone, from the neighbouring quarries of Ruabon; 
but the whole trough of the canal and the towing-path is of iron. 


Allansley. I am glad to find, after all I have heard about Llan- 
gollen Vale, that the reality does not disappoint me. 


Larndon. Resolved unanimously, that this is a very fine speci 
men of a limestone valley. The trees grow in that peculiar way 
which, you can hardly tell why, proves them to be flourishing. 
The undulations of the lower ground, and that insulated hill with 
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ruins at the top, are beautifully contrasted with the surrounding 
mountaing, What is the name of that ruin ? 


Clanvoy. Castell Dinas Bran, anglicised into Crow Castle. The 
remains of it are very scanty; but the whole extent of the walls 
can be made out. There is a small remnant of groining in the 
ruins of the gateway, but none of the windows remain perfect. It 
was about 300 feet in length by 150 in breadth. You approach it 
by a circuitous path, which leads you round the castle to the 
north end of it, where the entrance was. The date of its erection 
is unknown; but the present remains most likely belong to the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century. This castle was furnished 
with two excellent wells, that gave a perpetual supply of water. 
There are some botanical rarities to be met with among the 
ruins. 


Larndon. What house is that so finely situated on the opposite 
side of the vale from us? 


Clanvoy. Trevor Hall, and above it are the Eglwseg rocks, 
which are noted for the splendid varieties of their colouring. They 
are like the plumage of a cock pheasant when you turn it from or 
to the light. Let the weather be good or bad, no man of taste can 
pass along this road without feeling that he is passing through 
scenery that combines the very choicest ingredients of rural 
beauty. Festiniog Vale is grander, and is most magnificently 
wooded on one side; but it is less cheerful. The Vale of Clwyd 
is much more extensive, and equally rich; but it is more a plain 
surrounded by hills than a vale. You cannot expect here the rich 
confusion of an Italian foreground, and fig-trees half smothered by 
the clambering vines. I confess those are indeed superb additions 
to any scenery ; but I never saw the elegance of this landscape, as 
a composition, exceeded either in England or abroad. 


Larndon. You should not call up recollections of those foreign ° 
wonders to interfere with our prejudice in favor of British land- 
scape. 


Clanvoy. O, but indeed I will. Weshall not lose our admi- 
ration of scenes like these by comparing them with foreign ones. 
Do you know I really think they gain by being contrasted with 
foreign scenery? The Spanish chesnut is a rival of the oak ; yet, 
when, instead of oak-woods, you have all the mountain sides en- 
grossed by Spanish chesnuts, they have a rough and confused ap- 
pearance, and an outline like the beech-woods near Henley. Now 
a grove of oak is not so; but it presents a general mass of blended 
foliage. Look at the groves in this valiey! How greatly the 
roundness of their outline contributes to the effect of quiet and 
repose! The oak is decidedly not so common abroad as in the 
British isles, 

Larndon. 1 remember, in descending the Simplon down to 
Domo d’Ossola, that, when we were not far from Crevola, the luxu- 
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riance of Italian vegetation, or rather fructification, quite amazed 
me; but certainly the outlines of the mountains in that geighbour. 
hood were not exactly what an artist would introduce into his 
landscape. 


Clanvoy. At Susa, below Mont Cenis, they are somewhat better. 
But, for elerance and harmonious combination, the general 
features of our scenery may vie with any. 


Allansley. How can you two go on talking at such a rate? | 
am sure you di n't see half the view; at least I am convinced | 


could not if 1 were to chatter so. 


Clanvoy. O, Larudon sees it with half an eye; and, as for me, 
I have seen it so repeatedly, that I knowjust when to look, and the 
very place where it appears to the best advantage, 


Allansley. 1 was not aware you had had so much practice, 


Clanvoy. I assure you no man living has been more assiduous 
than I have in exploring the wilds of Snowdonia. Long before 
and after Eton and Oxford, I travelled there. For several years 
together I always made one tour in that neighbourhood, if not 
more; and, whenever I went there, it was by this road. 


Allansley. Why do you use that pedantic word, ‘‘ Snowdonia?” 
Why can’t you say the neighbourhood of Snowdon, instead of 
coining a new name, and mixing up Latin and English in such 4 
barbarous manner? 


Clanvoy (addressing Larndon). To the observations of my fas- 
tidious friend, I can only reply in the words of Bannister, ‘ Nemo 
votest thiefum takere si nu:lus thiefus est.” The pedantry that 
ve speaks of does not exist: the word is used by Walsingham, 
without the least hesitation, in the ‘‘ Historia Angliz,” whenever 
he has occasion to speak of North Wales; and it was adopted by 
Pennant in his “ Tour,” no doubt on that authority. The word 
has gained a settlement in our language, and it is not in the power 
of Allansley, or any other parish-officer, to remove it. 


Larndon. There, Allansley, ‘ Nemo potest Snowdoniam 
reimovere !” 


Allansley. Judging from what I hear, I should conclude that 
the barbarians have destroyed the language of Rome. 


Clanvoy. Ancient Rome, please to say; for, between ourselves, 
there are some well-disposed persons who consider Julius Cesat 
and Pope Julius the Second to be one and the same individual. 


Larndon, Ha, ha! but, Clanvoy, what do you think of the 
weather ’ There seems to be something brewing among those hills. 


Clanvoy. No, I think not: the general appearance of the view 
foretels fine weather, There is a solid colouring about the woods, 
ard a due degree of distance in the colours of the mountains, 
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which augurs well for our tour. Those fiery-looking clouds, and 
the sudden breezes coming on every now and then, are no bad 
signs here, I can assure you. 


Larndon. Are we near Llangollen ? 


Clanvoy. There is the church-tower; but I am sorry fo say that, 
owing to its extreme ugliness, it is a blemish in every view of this 
enchanting neighbourhood. You know how hideous the Swiss 
and Italian parish-churches in general are, and how they vulgarize 
any landscape in which they appear: the same objection may be 
made against this church-tower, though in a different style; and, 
when I consider how many handsome towers there are among the 
village-churches of England, I cannot help wishing any one of 
them that is tolerably picturesque were at Llangollen instead of 
the present one. The body of the church is decent; there is one 
good Gothic window in the south aisle, and the chancel has an 
oak ceiling. 

[The coach enters Llangollen, and stops to change horses. } 


Larndon, Clanvoy, do tell me in what direction from here is 
Plasnewydd ? 


Clanvoy. You do not see it from the road; it is hid among trees 
on the left. It is really a beautiful spot: the views, in almost 
every direction, are interesting and various, Lady Eleanor Butler 
and Miss Ponsonby have embellished a situation of great natural 
beauty, with walks and gardens, and sheltered resting-places. It 
contains, perhaps, altogether the most varied succession of pleasing 
scenery that can be met with in North Wales; for the effect of the 
distant view is much enhanced by the cheerful and elegant culti- 
vation of the foreground. 


Larndon. { have heard many friends of mine speak of that 
place ; indeed I have read some accounts of it. 


Clanvoy. All those accounts, if I remember rightly, convey erro- 
neous impressions to the reader; and some are quite absurd. 


Allansley. What sort of churches are there in North Wales? 
Are they in general worth notice ? 


Clanvoy. In general they look like the chief barn of the neigh- 
bourhood, yet they are not without some attractions. In places 
where you find no pretensions to Gothic art in the stonework of 
the building, you will meet with wood-carving so exquisite and 
original, that, if it were placed in some English cathedral, the 
lover of Gothic would be in raptures of admiration; and, in the 
way of stonework, there are several superb ruins and fine churches, 
but St. Winifred’s Well, which is almost as perfect now as the day 
it was built, is the only thing of its kind that can be met with any 
where, and, if it were not shamefully neglected, would be the 
wonder of the tourist. No drawing, no description, can give you 
NO. 11, D ¢ 
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a notion of that place : it is a Gothic fountain of the richest work. 
manship, airanged in the form of achapel; a kind of building that 
you must see with your own eyes before you can either believe or 
understand it. 


Allansley. Gothic art appears to me a mass of confusion, the 
result of the dark ages. It is intimately connected with monkish 
errors, and the corruptions of Roman Catholic idolatry. 


Clanvoy. Indeed, you do it injustice. In spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary that you may bring against me from our own 
island, or from central Europe, the case of Gothic art is not quite as 
you have stated it. Consider, for one moment, that in Rome itself, 
the very centre of that fearful superstition, there never has at any 
time been built any church, convent, or palace, that bore the least 
resemblance to the style of Gothic. If Rome were to be utterly de- 
stroyed by this time tomorrow, the cause of Gothic science would ra- 
ther gain than lose bythatevent. Noris the splendid work of Milan 
Cathedral to be urged against the fact, that pure gothic is unknown 
to the Italians. Consider also the jealousy with which the Church 
of Rome has viewed Freemasonry, which is the original school 
of Gothic art. These two facts alone must force you to qualify 
that assertion of yours. 


{The coach goes on.] 


Allansley. But what say you to Gothic niches, Gothic shrines, 
and all the ornamental appendages of saint-worship ? 


Clanvoy. They are wonders of art, from which. we may learn 
much as to the details of decoration in churches, That they have 
been used for idolatrous customs, I confess, and lament ; but lam 
only desirous of proving that Gothic art is not of necessity con- 
nected with popery, which in Italy has proscribed it, and discou- 
raged it in the rest of Europe. Some say the Reformation puta 
stop to Gothic science; but the Church of Rome, before that pe- 
riod, had begun to look upon the style as heretical: the Gothic 
architect was found to have more scriptural notions of Christianity 
than the Roman cardinal, and, when that was discovered, his 
patronage was immediately withdrawn. But what can be more 
wonderful than the facility with which the English monasteries 
were dissolved ; the Gothic monk, I suspect, was not a very violent 
enemy to the Reformation. 


Allansley. You are indirectly undermining my prejudice against 
monastic architecture, 


Clanvoy. Look at that Gothic bridge behind you to the right: 
there are five arches, not quite equal in dimensions ; but, for all 
that, it is the most elegant and picturesque bridge that I know. 
1 he Ruthin road goes Over it: our ancestors never sacrificed con- 
venience to regularity, which we so continually do. True talent, 
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however, is of a more versatile character, and, instead of laying 
down one rule for all occasions, will adapt itself to all varieties of 
situation. On this account, I fear, we have been misled by the 
fame of Palladio and his followers. Will you believe it-? Aldrich 
the logician, dean of Christ church, and architect of Allsaints 
church, in Oxford, wrote a treatise upon architecture in general, 
without condescending to notice the scientific and superb disco- 
veries of Gothic art; nor was it the pure and ancient elegance of 
Greek art that he recommended, but that corrupt mixture of 
column and arch which the Italians have introduced. Our own 
genuine, sacred, and superior style, he passed by as undeserving 
of the name of architecture. 


Larndon. He was quite wrong there, certainly. 


Clanvey. Would any one in the present day, professing to have 
the slightest architectural knowledge, risk his reputation by such 
conduct ? 

Larndon. Assuredly not: we have become wiser. But, Clanvoy, 
tell me something about that bridge. 


Clanvoy. Well, as to that bridge, it was:built by John Trevor, a 
bishop of St. Asaph, in 1346, at a period in which the early Gothic 
of Salisbury was superseded by that of the west end of York 
Minster, during the reign of Edward the Third. The piers consist 
of projecting buttresses, and the arches have but a slight mould. 
ing, which from here is not seen. Castell Dinas-Bran rises finely 
beyond it. Allansley, if what I was lately saying in defence of 
Gothic has had any effect upon your flinty heart, I hope you will 
look with less contempt upon the ruins of Abbey Crucis, which 
you will presently see, at some distance from the road, in that 
woody vale to the right. We are now rapidly passing through 
scenery which at some future time we may examine more leisurely. 
These ruins you have heard of, no doubt; they are two miles and 
a half from Llangollen, and above a mile from here, so that you 
can distinguish nothing but the ends of some lofty walls among 
the clustering ash-trees. 

Allansley. I see them now; gray walls and roofs, with splashes 
of yellow lichen; and there is one tall narrow Gothic window, I 
suppose, belonging to the choir. 

Clanvoy. I wish we could be there for a few minutes, and then 
continue our journey by the coach. You would really be struck 
with the peaceful serenity that breathes around that ruin; every 
thing conspires to give it a character of seclusion, and yet there is 
ho savage wildness, no forbidding gloom, O! if our government 
at the Reformation had but preserved a few of these establishments 
as provincial schools, —abolishing the crime (you may call it) of 
monastic celibacy,—we should now have had almost enough 
church-room, and education would have embraced religion. But 
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itis no use regretting what could never be; the spirit of delusion 
had profaned the altar, and the abhorrence of the nation could 


hardly be controlled. 


Larndon. I agree with you, most heartily. What is the general 
style of Abbey Crucis ? 


Clanvoy. The central tower and its arches fell some years ago, 
nor do I believe their forms are preserved in any drawing: they 
were said then to be of mixed Gothic, but in those days nobody 
knew or cared much about the styles of sacred architecture, and 
their respective dates. It was a Cistercian abbey, that is to say, 
it consisted of monks as well as nuns. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin, and founded by Madoc, lord of Dinas-Bran, about the 
year 1200, during the reign of John, or Henry the Third. The 
choir and refectory display the earliest use of the pointed arch; 
and that fine east end, one part of which you see from here, has 
been despoiled of its outer casing of wrought stone for severdl 
feet above the ground, so that it now hangs upon the central mass 
of cemented slate and gravel: unless this mischief is repaired, it 
will certainly fall before long. The west end is of somewhat later 
date, verging toward the succeeding style, the decorated or curvi- 
linear Gothic, but the last figures of the date have been destroyed 
by time. The whole ruin contains portions of exquisite workman. 
ship and design. There is a small marigold window in the west 
end that no alteration whatever could improve. 


Larndon. Allansley, sometime or other we must go there. 
Allansley. O, by all means. 


Larndon. And we must have Clanvoy there, to preach in favor 
of the monkish orders, according to the various acceptations of 
that phrase. 


Clanvoy. Now, do you know, I am really quite hoarse with per- 
petual talking: you ask me short questions, and I give you long 
answers; henceforth, I shall converse by signs. We are coming 
into the Vale of Llandysilio: there is the canal ; adjoining it is the 
river Dee. That house is Llandysilio hall, Major Harrison’s ; and 
now talk to me, instead of making me talk to you. 

Larndon. I admire this vale more than Llangollen. 

Allansley. So do I. 

Larndon, Clanvoy, don’t you think there is a richer softness and 
luxuriance about this, than in the Vale of Llangollen ? 

Clanvoy. I do. 


Allansley. O look at that gleam of lizht, that wandering glory, 
which illuminates by turns every part of this fertile paradise! Now 
it rolls over the tall round-headed groves, and now it passes like a 
rainbow along the heath and furze that embroider all the swelling 
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mountains. I had no idea that North Wales contained any thing 
like this: itis worth coming any distance to enjoy such a view. 


Clanvoy. A fragment of heaven, accidentally dropped upon 
earth! 
Larndon. Almost that, indeed, 


Clanvoy. I hope you observe what a beautiful curve the road 
makes, in passing through all this various ground. 


Allansley. This is indeed the kind of neighbourhood of which 
I would say, without profaneness, ‘This might be my rest for 
ever; here would I dwell, for I have a delight therein,” 


Clanvoy. A wish flowing out of the poetic heart; alas! contra- 
dicted by the prosaic head. 


Allansley. In such a case, I am quite satisfied with uttering it, 
and have not the least hope to see it realized. 


Larndon. What a beautifully-conducted road ; and here is ano- 
ther scene, almost a fac-simile of what we have passed already, 
but not quite equal to it in effect. What are these mountains 
that we have had for so many miles on our left ? 


Clanvoy. It was remarkably stupid, (I beg pardon,) it was rather 
an omission on your part, that you never thought of asking this 
question before. ‘These are the Berwyn Mountains, once entirely 
covered with forest, and the chief barrier of North Wales. They 
are many miles across every way; and the greater part of that 
surface is a high moorland, over all of which the clouds rest in 
stormy weather. 


Larndon, Haven't I heard of some extraordinary plant that 
grows there ? 


Clanvoy. There is a Norwegian plant, of which there are dwarf 
specimens found on the higher parts of the Berwyn; and, very 
likely, when sheltered by the forest, it flourished there. The Welsh 
call it Avol-y-Berwyn, and Mwyar-y-Berwyn ; the English call it 
the Berwyn mulberry, the cloudberry, and the dewberry; the 
Linnean name for it is the Rubus chamemorus, which, I suppose, 
we may translate into blackberry ground-mulberry. Some people 
are so utterly destitute of all discrimination as to have confounded 
it with the crowberry, which is not an uncommon plant there; 
but, although the fruit is not unlike it in form, the colour is diffe- 
rent, and the leaf also. Clarke, in his Northern Travels, gives an 
engraving of it; but nothing so large, I believe, has ever been 
found on the Berwyn; I never met with it either in fruit or flower, 
but in leaf only. It is said to grow on the rocks above Corwen, 
but I never found it there; I did not, however, look for it in very 
likely places. Norwegian specimens of it that I have seen dried, 
are exactly like the plate in Clarke’s Travels. The fruit is more 
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like the common blackberry, and the leaf like that of a small 
meadow-plant, the Alchemilla, or lady’s mantle. Its long trailing 
roots run through the peat-moss, and at intervals throw up the 
sprouting stems like shoots of the garden raspberry, but more like 
that other shrub which has been so oddly called the flowering 
raspberry, which, by the by, as to leaf, is also very hike it. ‘They 
preserve the fruit in the north, and value it highly for its wild flavor; 
Clarke says it cured him of a bad fever. The taste of it, when 
preserved, is like a mixture of the raspberry and cranberry, not 
the large tasteless American cranberry that you see in London, 
but the smaller British one. Sowerby has a good plate of the 
Berwyn cloudberry. It would require no common degree of bo- 
tanical zeal to make a man examine every part of the Berwyn 
desert, in order to ascertain whether it is any where to be found 
flourishing, and in plenty. Besides, I suspect it requires notonly 
a cold climate, but the shelter of trees, in order to attain perfec- 
tion. It is not found in Snowdonia, but I believe it has been 
found on some of the Scotch mountains. You would laugh if you 
were to see the little tiny plant, about which all this noise has been 
made ; yet it is not undeserving of notice, and has always excited 
curiosity. I think it was once proposed, by some Scotch horti- 
culturist, that a new variety of blackberry should be introduced, 
the fruit of which was to have the taste and size of the cloudberry. 
The blackberry was to give stature, and the cloudberry was to 
impart its high flavor to the new invention; and the scheme was 
not so fantastic as you might suppose, for the plants, although 
very different in size, are of the same genus, Our best sorts of 
apple-trees may have had some such origin. 


Allansley. 1 declare I should like, of all things, to make an 
excursion in quest of this Berwyn mulberry, during this fine 
weather, instead of going on beyond Corwen. 


Larndon. Clanvoy, how dare you lead away Allansley with your 
botanical dissertations ? 


Clanvoy. What shall I do? or, rather, what shall we do ? 


Larndon. You must instantly supply a powerful antidote against 
the poison of curiosity which you have administered. 


Clanvoy. A sort of intellectual stomach-pump would be the best 
remedy. 


Larndon, O, any thing to save the patient. 


Clanvoy. Let the glories of Snowdon appear before him, where 
solitude loses its lonely character in endless variety. What! shall 
a puny, dwarfish, aretic, and hardly-to-be-discovered flower, tempt 
you away from the splendors of Eryri,* to the dull, pathless, 
loggy, boggy waste of Berwyn ? 


*» rT ° ‘ ‘ ~ 
The Welsh name of Snowdon, pronounced Erurri. 
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Larndon. Especially, having paid your fare to Capelcerig ? 


Clanvoy. And being quite unaware that a number of dreary 
miles intervene between you and the object of your search ? 


Larndon. And that the Horticultural Society care much more 
for pine-apples than mulberries ? 


Clanvoy. And that a wild-goose chace is melancholy beyond all 
expression ? 

Larndon. And that no friend of yours would be near to help you 
out of the bottomless pits into which you would certainly fall ? 


Clanvoy. And that no lover of truth would venture to assert 
that it grows any where near Corwen ? 


Larndon, That will do; I think he is recovering by this time. 


Allansley. As to Clanvoy, the motion of the coach, I am con- 
vinced, sets him talking like the ticking of a watch after being 
wound up; and you are much the same. There is no chance 
with either of you. 


Clanvoy. I assure you, sometimes I am very silent. It entirely 
depends upon whom I am with. 


Larndon. 1 can’t say much for the scenery that we are now get- 
ting into: it is a falling-off after Llandysilio. 


Clanvoy. It is inferior to that, no doubt; but in general the 
chief beauties of scenery will be found in those places only where 
two or more strata, different from each other, divide the landscape 
between them. Such is the case at Llandysilio; so it is in Snow- 
don, in Cader Idris, in the Vales of Llangollen and Clwydd, at 
Killarney most remarkably, at the Bay of Dublin, and at Winder- 
mere, The same fact will be acknowledged, by all who have paid 
attention to such things, to constitute the chief characteristic of 
the first-rate Alpine scenery. 

Larndon. What is the geological change that appears at 
Liandysitio ? 

Clanvoy. The great range of limestone on the L!angollen side is 
broken off in a singular manner; and you, no doubt, remember 
those rocks that looked so like fortifications ; a kind of rock, which, 
I believe, is called red rhab or dunstone, then rises to the surface, 
but it is interspersed with limestone here aud there; which mix- 
lure, perhaps, occasions the very peculiar loveliness of that 
scenery. 

Allansley. What vale is that we are now going along ? 

Clanvoy. This is the Vale of Corwen, alias Glyndwrdwy. 

Allansley. Has that name any thing to do with Owen Glyndwr ¢ 


Clanvoy. A great deal; inasmuch as his chief castle was in this 
Neighbourhood, and from it he derived his name. 
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_ 


Larndon, I often wonder bow that man could succeed so long 
against Henry the Fourth. 
Clanvoy. Glyndwr played a bold, and, for some time, a suc. 
cessful game; and Henry the Fourth, on one occasion, at least, 
layed the fool. What do you think? instead of attempting this 
fine of road, the king actually took his army up the Berwyn, with 
ioneers to cut his way through the forest! His last camp on 
level ground was, I believe, a common, at present enclosed, but 
retaining the name of Gwern y Brennin (King’s Meadow), between 
Maesbury and Sweeney, near Oswestry; and his last mountain 
camp was on the road between Oswestry and Llanarmon Dyffryn 
Ceiriog, when he had not got over above a third of his highland 
excursion. He expected, of course, to pounce down upon Glyndwr 
at his castle of Sychnant, (the situation of which you may now see 
before us, but there are no ruins;) and Glyndwr must have been 
greatly pleased at finding that Henry was floundering among the 
bogs of the Berwyn. To make matters worse, the summer of that 
year was a remarkably wet one, and where there is now hardly one 
bush to be seen, there was in those days a sort of American forest, 
The trees grew close together, sheltered by each other from the 
wind, and very tall. It is believed that Henry burned a great part 
of this forest. The burning of large tracts of wood was a plan 
adopted also by Edward the First, after the conquest of North 
Wales; and the effect of it remains to this day. In lower ground, 
wood may be restored by planting; but the natural forest, which 
has worked its way up a mountain by a gradual advance for cen- 
turies, never can be replaced by any means now within the reach 
of man, 


Larndon, Glyndwr must have been a fine character. 


Clanvoy. No doubt a man of high talent. But I owe hima 
yrudge, and shaii always have an indifferent opinion of him, for 
he was an outrageous destroyer of Gothic. 


Allansley. There comes out the monk again ! 
Clanvoy. O, Allansley, give me any name but that. 
Larndon. Go on. 


Clanvoy. That he should burn and pillage the towns of Pool 
and Montgomery was quite natural, and was to be expected ; but 
the wicked wretch made a foray from his camp on Plinlimmoo, 
and went thirty miles out of his way to destroy the abbey of Cwm- 
hir,® in Radnorshire, for which the most likely cause was, that the 
monks of the said abbey were not Welshmen. The remnants o! 
it, which are found upon the spot, or are preserved elsewhere, 
show the prodigious extent of it, and exhibit a style of decoration 
that is inconceivably magnificent. Only fancy what a scene ol 


* Pronounced Koomheer. 
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confusion must have arisen there when Glyndwr made his appear- 
ance! Fancy the breviary dropping from the trembling fingers, 
and all the painted images winking their eyes with alarm and 
horror! Some of them, I ween, absolutely perspired on that oc- 
casion! But, seriously, Glyndwr might have restrained himself 
so far as to spare the grandest of all the Welsh abbeys, which ap- 
pears to have equalled our first-rate English cathedrals. This 
hero also served St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandaff, in the same 
way. Whether he was hostile to image-worship, or merely did it 
by way of retaliation, is a matter which cannot now be ascertained, 


Allansley. What church is that on the other side of the river ? 


Clanvoy. Llansaintfraid, a very fair specimen of the general si- 
tuation and appearance of Welsh churches, At the west end isa 
small belfry, and at the altar a Gothic window of some size. 
Beyond it is Rhagatt, a place belonging to Mr. Lloyd. 


Larndon. This part of the Vale of Corwen is very picturesque, 
and the sloping slaty rocks upon our left are not without some 
degree of grandeur. How far is Corwen from Llangollen ? 


Clanvoy. Ten miles, or thereabouts. We are not far from it 
now. 


Larndon. How different is the angle of stratification in these 
rocks to that of the limestone ranges above Llangollen! Those, 
from any distance, end so clearly with right angles, and all their 
fragments and fissures are of a square character; while these 
consist of acute and obtuse angles, and all their fragments are of 
the same description. I donot know which to prefer. Although 
so different, yet, when mixed up with soil and vegetation, the pe- 
culiarities of each are balanced equally. From the limestone 
quarries, that present their pure materials almost ready hewn for 
the Grecian architect, his temple arises, with flat and straight en- 
tablatures, with square-headed apertures, the brilliant, regular, 
and corrected work of art. 


Allansley. Well said, Larndon! so indeed it is: the quarries of 
Pentelicus may be said, in some degree, to have designed the 
Parthenon. 


Larndon. From the loftier and more varied formations of trap- 
rock, or granite; from the sharper stratification of higher moun- 
tains, the cathedral seems to have drawn its aspiring character. 
In Gothic art, the right angle, the square aperture, or corner, the 
flat upper outlines are avoided. The acute angle, the pointed 
aperture, the polygonal termination, the pinnacle, or minaret, are 
used instead of them. 


Clanvoy. Your analogy between the two styles of architecture, 
and the two great varieties of stratification, 1s true and curious ; 
not that, in admitting it, I am bound to suppose that the Gothic 


architect professedly took the Aiguilles of Chamouni for his model, 
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or was at all aware that he was following up any principle observed 
in the natural world. It is enough that the analogy, the corres. 
pondence, does exist ; and the previous theories respecting the 
origin of Greek and Gothic art are equally true and worth knowing; 
for the inventors assuredly could not explain in language the 
source of their ideas; nor need we suppose they knew them : it is 
quite enough if we can demonstrate some analogy between the 
laws of nature and those of art. 


Larndon. O, I am quite ready to admit the truth of those other 
theories, by which a Gothic church is derived from a standing 
grove; and a Greek temple, from the trunks of trees, already cut 
into form by the carpenter. 


Clanvoy. And they are infinitely better understood by common 
observers than yours would be. Nay, they are stronger and more 
complete. Yeta point is gained when we perceive that the two 
varieties of stratification, the right angled and the acute angled, 
are to each other what the two chief European styles of building 
are, The more I consider it, the more I amstruck by the resem- 
blance. The effect of Snowdon is in nature what Gothic is in art: 
much grander and more solemn than those limestone ranges, 
which, nevertheless, have a beauty of their own, and, in their ge- 
neral character of regularity, repose, and simplicity, display the 
spiritof the Grecian orders. 1 feel that the same kind of influence 
reaches the mind from the contemplation of the corresponding 
styles in both cases. The only two terms in present use, that ex- 
press these peculiarities are the words romantic and classical, with 
which, however, I am not quite satistied, as they are used in dif- 
ferent senses by different men. 


Larndon. How comes it that you are such a partizan of Gothic, 
when you are the greatest enthusiast I know on the subject of 
classical versification ? 

Clanvoy. O, in that branch of art, I admit Greek talent (if it be 
of Greek origin,) rose to a higher sphere than in any other. 

Allansley. Is that Corwen church, that white ugly tower under 
the rocky slope ? 

Clanvoy. Yes. It is about as bad as that of Llangollen. The 
body.of the tower might do well enough, if they would but insert 
Gothic windows, and put some pinnacles at each corner. This 
was Glyndwr’s parish-church, The coach will stop at Corwen 


for a few minutes, and then we shall be wheeled off again for 
Snowdonia ; do you hear, Allansley, for Snowdonia ? 


Cc. L, 


| To be continued. | 
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A BRIDAL SONG, 


By a modern Welsh Harper. 


A Correspondent has sent us the following piece of poetry: the 
author, we believe, possesses more than ordinary powers. The 
lines were some years ago printed in a respectable country news- 
yaper; but we readily insert them, on account of their beauty, 
and their being adapted to our Miscellany. 


Wilt thou not waken, bride of May, 
While the flowers are fresh, and the sweet bells chime ? 
Listen, and learn from my roundelay 
Ifow all Life’s pilot-boats sail’d one day 
A match with Time. 


Love sat on a lotos leaf afloat, 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat : 
Slowly he cross’d life’s narrow tide 
While Love sat clapping his wings, and cried 
“ Who will pass Time ?” 


Patience came first, but soon was gone 

With helm and sail to help Time on ; 

Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 

And Prudence said, while he stay’d on shore, 
“JT wait for Time.” 


I{ope fill’d with flowers her cork-tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark ; 
Then Love, when he saw her bark fly fast, 
Said, “ Lingering Time will soon be past, 
Hope outspeeds Time.” 


Wit went nearest old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar, and his boat of glass ; 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, 


And shouted, while far and swift it flew, 
«QO, Mirth kills Time.” 


But Time sent the feathery arrow back, 

Hope’s boat of amaranths miss’d its track ; 

Then Love bade his butterfly-pilots move, 

And, laughing, said, ‘‘ They shall see how Love 
Can conquer Time.” 


His gossamer sails he spread with speed, 
But Time has wings when Time has need ; 
Swiftly he cross’d Life’s sparkling Tide, 
And only Memory stay’d to chide 
Unpitying Time. 


Wake, and listen then, bride of May, 

Listen and heed thy minstrel’s rhyme; 

Still for thee some bright hours stay, 

For it was a hand like thine, they say, 

Gave wings to Time, 
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ANCIENT 


Chee dén krév, leb es war tyr 
Hithew gwra, gen sklans fyr 
Ha’n Dew euhella, vedn ry 
Peth yu gwella ol rag why. 


Thou strong man, who on earth dost dwell! 
Today with prudence, act thou well ? 
And Ged supreme with thee will do 
What he thinks best is good for you. 


Se tte te at te Ret i ii Riel 


THE CYCLE, 


[Tue Cycle, now merely a social meeting, the members of which 
are gentlemen resident in the neighbourhood of Wrexham, in 
Wales, and part of Cheshire, was originally a secret assembly, 
which met for the purpose of furthering the pretensions of Prince 
Charles Edward to the crown of Great Britain. 


This list of the meeting is perhaps the earliest extant. The 
more recent ones are drawn out in the form of a round-robin, and 
it is probable that this form was adopted soon after the establish- 
ment of the society, to prevent the possibility of any one of its 
members being indicted as the principal of an assembly which 
would undoubtedly have been considered treasonable. ] 


“We, whose names are underwritten, do promise, at y° time and 
place to our names respectively affixed, and to observe the rules 
following, viz. 

‘‘Imp". Every member of this society shall, for default of his 
appearance, submit to be censur’d, and shall thereupon be censur'd 
by the judgm* of the society, 


eo 


2ndly. Every member y‘ cannot come shall be obliged to send 
notice of his non-appearance by 12 of the clock at noon, together 
with his reason in writing, otherwise his plea shall not excuse him, 
if within the compas of fifteen miles from the place of meeting. 


‘* 3dly. Each member obliges himself to have dinner uppon the 
table by 12a clock at noon, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, and 
from Lady-day till Michaelmas at 1 of the clock. 


“dAthly. The respective masters of the places of meeting oblige 


themselves to take down in writing each default, and to deliver 19 
the Same at the general meeting. 
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 Sthly. Every member shall keep a copy of these articles by 
him, to prevent plea of mistake. 

“6thly. It is agreed y‘ a general meeting shall be held by all! 
y¢ subscribers at the house of Daniel Porter, jun. holden in 
Wrexham, on the Ist day of May, 1724, by 11 of y° clock in the 
forenoon, and there to dine; and to determine upon all points re- 
lating to and according to the sence and meaning of these articles. 


1723. 


(Signed) 
Tnos. Putzeston, May 2lst, (eldest son of Sir 
Roger Puleston, of Emral.) 

Ricn. Crayton, June IIth. 

Eusu e Lioyp, (of Penyllan,) July 2nd. 

Rost. Exxis, July 23rd. 

W. Wns. Wywy (of Wynnstay,) Aug, 13th. 

Jno. Pureston (of Pickhill,) Sept. 3rd. 

Tnos. Eyton (of Leeswood,) Sept. 24th. 

Wa. Epwarps, Oct. 15th. 

Tuos. HoLttanp, Nov, 6th. 

Ken Eyton (of Eyton,) Nov. 26th. 

Pui. Ecerron (of Oulton,) Dec. 17th. 

Jno. Ropinson (of Gwersyllt,) Jan. 8th. 

Gero. SuackeER.y (of Gwersyllt,) Jan. 29th. 
Rost. Davies (of Gwyssany,) Feb, 19th. 

Jno. Puteston (of Havod y Wern,) March 13th. 
Broucutron Wuitrena.t (of Broughton,) April 3d. 
Wa. Hanmer, April 24th, 1724, 


POE HWS 00-64 0444 006" 


[x Guilsfield church-yard, in Montgomeryshire, there are some 


remarkably large yew-trees. 


Beneath one of them is, or was, a 


short time ago, a grave-stone, with the following inscription 


upon it: 


Under this yew-tree 
Buried would I be,” 
For my father and me 
Planted this yew-tree.° 
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THE ARBOUR, 


From the Welsh of Davydd ap Gwilym. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Hopine this contribution from the Muse of the Welsh Petrarch 
may not be unacceptable to you, I trust that its being presented 
by a Silurian will attest that your work is valued by “ that division 
of the Principality” as highly as by your North Wales friends, 


Your obedient servant, 
B. 


Arbour ! twined of freshest green, 

Of Love’s long suit, delicious scene! 
Where I’ve kiss’d in mirthful play, 
Beneath the slender birchen spray ; 
Where I hide my willing prize 

From jealous Hunchback’s* busy spies. 
In closest shade, the glen above, 
Stands the bower of gentle Love! 
There, from many a warbling throat, 
The wood birds pour their am’rous note. 
Shelter’d by the hazel grove, 

‘There my treasure likes to rove. 

This morn, amidst the flowery May, 
Along the bank conceal’d I lay, 

Fix’d as anchor to the place, 

And watching for my darling’s face. 

In hopes the feast of bliss to share, 
Beneath the branching greenwood there, 
Perch’d my couch above, and bold 

As comrade grown, in friendship old, 
With mottled breast and glossy wings, 
The Throstle sits and sweetly sings, 
Featly skips from spray to spray, 

And trills her loud and ceaseless lay. 
Perpetual shade in this retreat 

Averts the sunbeams parching heat. 
The Nightingale with music charms, 
My lovely fair with beauty warms ! 
Dear delightful Arbour! long 

Thy Fame shall live in minstrel song. 


* Hunchback, Bwa-bach, was the appellation applied by our bard to one 
ee Cynin, who married } Morvida, the daughter of Madog Lawgam, 
of Anglesey. She has been justly denominated the Laura of our Cambrian 
Petrarch ; to her he was united by a marriage somewhat irregularly solem- 
nized, even for the ne | of that age, and continued to live with her until she 
was, at length, snatched from him by her parents, who gave ber hand, in 4 


more formal and binding manner, to little Hunchback, an old dotard, whose 
wealth was his sole recommendation..-Ep1tors. 




























































REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Suspension Bridge 
constructed over the Menai Strait, North Wales; with a brief 
Notice of Conway Bridge, from Designs by and under the 
direction of Tuomas TELFORD, T, R.S., L. § E. President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. By Wittiam Provis, 
Resident Engineer, §c. &c.—London. 


Havine lately travelled from London on the Holyhead road, we 
had prepared and nearly adjusted, for the instruction of our Cam- 
brian world, at home and elsewhere, various goodly matters, when 
accidentally tumbled on us this gigantic work. It had preceded 
and anticipated much of our best matter: in size and interest, our 
puny duodecimos would have been crushed and extinguished under 
this ponderous paper structure, which, by actual measurement, we 
ascertain to be a yard in length, and something less in breadth, 
skilfully illustrated and ornamented, worthy of all commendation, 
and much beyond our hope of adequate commentary; but, being 
kindly shown to us, we will, in all our best, endeavour to place 
this noble work before our readers, preceded and accompanied by 
such philosophical and historical observations as we hope our 
readers may not wholly reject. 


We think the maxim to be well founded, that ‘a man must be 
born a good bridge-builder, as well as a good poet,” or we should be 
mach puzzled to satisfy our readers how those renowned bridges, 
one of which Milton has described, was constructed by his Satanic 
majesty : 


“ The aggregated soil 

Death, with his mace petrific, cold and dry, 
As with a trident smote, and fix’d as firm 

As Delos floating once: the rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian vigor not to move, 
And with asphaltic slime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d beach 
They fasten’d; and the mole immense wrote on 
Over the foaming deep, high arch’d, a bridge 
Of length prodigious. ? - 

rs ° ‘ with pins of adamant 
And chains they made all fast, too fast they made 
And durable.” 


_ We may repeat that Satan must have been a natural inbred 
oridge builder, for Milton has not suggested where his infernal 
majesty could have learnt his bridge craft. 


We opine, also, that the next inbred natural bridge-maker, 


whose pontifical fame has been handed down to us, was Mahomet, 
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the maximus pontifex of Islamism, whose invisible bridge, sharper 
than the blade of a sword, and extending across the abyss of hell, 
over which lay the only road to the Mahometan paradise, has been 
lauded and revered by his true foilowers, 


From the result of our deep and historical researches, and in the 
lenitude of our pontifical criticism, we must impartially place 
Mr. Telford the third of bridge-builders, for his contemporaries 
and the learned amateurs pronounced of the Menai Straits, as was 
asserted of the rude Araxes, ‘that no bridge would bind it,” yet 
has he effectually bound the Cambrian Araxes in adamantine and 
iron chains, such as the supernatural genius of Merlin could not 
have conceived, nor Glendwr, aided by his marine agents, could 


have accomplished. 


Humboldt, the enterprising traveller in South America, describes 
the scenery of the Cordilleras amongst the wildest aspect which 
fill the soul with astonishment and terror, the crevices of Chota and 
Cusaco, the one being about five thousand feet, and the other about 
four thousand five hundred feet perpendicular depth ; and nature 
has provided two bridges of rocks, over which are the only 
crossings. There is a phenomenon of this kind, on a smaller 
scale, not far from the sources of the Rhine, which has acquired 
for it the appropriate name of Via Mala, a scene little frequented 
by British travellers; the violent torrent of the Rhine having ac- 
tually worn itself a passage perpendicularly through the rocks 
more than five hundred feet; and it is not visible from the natural 
bridge above, but the tremendous strife and roarings beneath are 
thrillingly heard. At mid-day, on this picturesque spot, a vivid 
and beautiful iris is thrown across the narrow ravine: the colours 
are gaudily, exquisitely beautiful. 

In the neighbourhood of the Cordillerian bridges, the roads are 
impassable on mules, and so difficult is it to travel on foot, that 
travellers are carried by men in a chair. The usual load is from 
160 to 180 pounds, but the stronger ones will carry 210 pounds. 
Notwithstanding the enormous fatigue to which these men are ex- 
posed, in carrying such loads, for eight and nine hours a day, over 
this mountainous country, their backs often as raw as the beasts 
of burden, the travellers have frequently the cruelty to leav 
them in the forests, when they fall sick; and though all they can 
earn, in their journeys of fifteen or twenty days, is not more 
than 2/. 10s. or 2/. 15s., the employment of a carrier is eagerly 
embraced by all the robust young men who live at the foot of the 
mountains ; and this too in a country abundant in gold and silver 
mines. Not two shillings aday! What a moral! 


_ It is curious to remark the different modes which men employ 
for doing the same thing, when placed in physical circumstances 
of great diversity. We may expect to meet in the Andes with fre: 
quent examples of this, for no where, doubtless, are the physica 
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circumstances in which man is placed so unlike those by which he 
is usually surrounded. ‘Thus, to keep up the communication be- 
tween the coasts of the Pacific Ocean and the provinces situated 
on the east of the Andes, a post is established, and the postman 
traverses the latter, not conveyed, as we may suppose, in a mail- 
coach, nor on horseback, nor on foot, but swimming, which he 
does for two days together, first down the river Chaymaya, and 
afterwards down a part of the magnificent Amazons. He wraps 
the letters in a kind of handkerchief, well saturated by some oily 
process, and winds it like a turban round his head. The Chaymaya 
is not navigable on account of the numerous cataracts; and the 
fall is about 1800 feet in eighteen leagues. It is in this rapid river 
that the postman swims, and, to lessen his fatigue, he supports 
himself on a small log of very light wood. When aridge of rocks 
intersects the river, he lands above the cascade, crosses the forest, 
and again takes to the water below the rapids, He carries no 
provision with him, for he is welcomed in the numerous buts on 
the banks of the rivers. 


So writes Mr. Humboldt, the astronomer, the physiologist, and 
political economist, who possessed enlarged views, with the spirit 
and tone of the true philosopher. 


But to return to our bridge history, we believe that, since the 
antediluvian achievement of the first of devil’s bridges, as recorded 
by Milton, these have been multiplied, and in wondrous forms, 
both in Europe and Asia. The grand Pont de Diable, near St. 
Gothard, has excited and satisfied the curiosity of numberless 
pilgrims from Britain since the great bridge-builder, Napoleon, was 
removed from the path of peaceable travellers ; of whom, when the 
sober pages of history shall neither extenuate nor set down his 
conduct in malice, his bridges at T'urm, the ‘Tilset, those of Auster- 
litz, Jena, Pont des Arts, and St. Cloud, will do credit to his name. 
Some of them, indeed, are prodigious and triumphant achieve- 
ments, 


We believe that the far-famed bridge of the Rialto, “ where 
merchants in olden times did there congregate,” deserves a place 
im our pontifical calendar. It was built entirely of marble by that 
great master Palladio, and we found some historical notice of the 
famous Rialto in a rare and curious book, * L’Jsole piu famose del 
Mondo.” We shall copy the passage, in totidem verbis, from the 
learned Tomaso Porcacchi, without apology, as Italian is now be- 
= as familiar, and nearly as fashionable, as our own Cambrian 
anguage, 

“ Sopra questo gran canale é un sol ponte de legno, presso 
Rialto; e da niuno altro luogo si puo passar questo canale fuor 
che per bacca da una riva all'altra : ma tanta é la comcdita delle 
vaghe gondolette, che in quendici luoghi della citta chiamati trag- 
hetti, per questo canal solo in gran numero sonv disposte, che la 
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cittd ne sento gran beneficio. Questo canali é lungo da 1809 
passi, e largo 40; e per esso, come per reale e trionfante strada, 
sogliono esser condotti i principi, e 1 potentati supremi, quando 
vengono a Vinetia, a d’ordine del senato con publica pompa sono 
ricevuti, aprendosi all’hora per mezo il Ponte, che gli é sopra; 
per dar luogo a’nauili grossi, che passino, Rialto é una piazza a 
pio de questo Ponte, quasi in mezo della Citta, formata in up 
quadro non molto grande; ma d’ogn’intorno serrata di portichi, 0 
loggi con gran numero di botteghe cosi di panni di lana, come 
d’altro ; e in questa piazza convengono la mattina e la sera i mer- 
canti, e i nobili della Citta, o per li traffichi, o per li magistrati, 0 
per le prattiche della nobilta, o per altro rispetto.” 


Even ice-bridges have been seen and satisfactorily described by 
northern travellers. The fantastic shapes and brilliant colours as. 
sumed by the ice are well known, and from these have been fancied 
and described the palaces of gems and diamonds. The mouth of 
the bay of ‘* Witte Blick” is crossed by a tremendous glassy bridge 
reaching from shore to shore: the largest ships might sail through 
its arches; and this fairy structure gleams like the aurora, and the 
‘* ice blink” is reflected afar in the air, 


Having at length dismounted from the backs of our Cordilleran 
mules and carguelos (for they are nct separately classed,) let us 
walk to the Menai Strait, and see what Mr. Telford has achieved 
for the benefit of his country, and for his own glory; and let us 
show how his ingenious operator and artist has exhibited this mag- 
nificent work. 


I: appears that various projects had been, for nearly fifty years 
past, excited, and had been floated in the world, on the necessity 
of a more convenient and safer passage over the Menai, whose 
current, ‘like the proud Araxes,” it was believed ‘ no bridge 
could bind.” We find that for the first time, in 1785, a petition 
was presented to parliament for the improvement of the Holyhead 
rvad and ferry, but was afterwards abandoned. No further pro- 
ceeding seems to have been adopted on this interesting subject 
until 1801, immediately after the union, when the intercourse be- 
tween the two kingdoms rapidly increased, and the inconvenience 
and dangers to which travellers were exposed, were justly com- 
plained of. The attention of government was seriously directed to 
remove them. Accordingly Mr. Rennie, the celebrated engineer, 
was directed by the Right Honourable Charles Abbot (now Lord 
Colchester,) then Secretary for Ireland, to survey the strait, and 
prepure a plan and estimate for a bridge. 


The Menai Strait is about fourteen miles long ; ten from Bay- 
glas, near Beaumaris, to Caernarvon; and four from thence to its 
entrance at Abermenai. Itis nearly two miles wide at Caernarvoa 
Bar, though the ferry at Abermenai is very narrow: above Vaer 
narvon the strait contracts till it reaches Beaumaris, when it aga!” 
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widens considerably : there are five ferries across it; but the most 
general one is Porth-Aethwy, or Bangor Ferry, as it is called. 
Some distance to the south of Bangor Ferry is the furious current 
of the Swelly, or Pwll Keris. It is occasioned by a range of rocks, 
which cross the channel, and render the navigation very danger- 
ous. When the flood or ebb is strong, the fury of the tide is in- 
conceivable. Mr. Rennie suggested this spot (the Swelly,) and 
also another, half a mile lower, called Ynys-y-moch, as suitable 
for the erection of a bridge; and he prepared designs for each 
place; but he considered the Swellies the most desirable, as he 
thought there would be considerable risk in contriving and placing 
a sufficient centering to a bridge at Ynys-y-moch, on account of 
the great span of the principal arch. He stated, that though it 
might not be impracticable, yet he thought it too hazardous to be 
recommended, 


The estimate for an iron bridge of three arches at the Swellies 
was £290,417, and for a single arch at Ynys-y-moch, £262,500. 
Mr, Provis says : 

While these designs were under consideration, a strong opposition to the 
bridge arose, and was obstinately maintained, by some of the trading and 
commercial interests of Caernarvon and its neighbourhood, who contended 
that the bridge would cause additional eddies, wind, and water, and thereby 
increase the difficulty and danger of passing the Swellies. But they were, 
probably, influenced quite as much by the consideration that it would open 
a more perfect communication with the Bangor markets, and consequently 
operate to the prejudice of their own. 

But a more serious difficulty arose in the want of money to carry 
the project into effect. It offered little hope of remuneration to 
private undertakers; and the war expenses of the nation absorbed 
whatever might be desirable for the improvement of the interior of 
the country. The measure was then postponed until 1810, when, 
through the active exertions of the Right Honourable John Foster 
(afterwards Lord Oriel,) then Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 
a parliamentary committee was appointed to inquire into the state 
of the roads from Shrewsbury to Holyhead. Mr. Rennie’s designs 
for a bridge across the Menai were brought before the Committee, 
as part of the general plan for improving the communication with 
Holyhead, which had become still more necessary by the recent 
establishment of a mail-coach (in 1808) between Shrewsbury and 
that place. There was much conflicting testimony as to the result 
which might happen to the navigation of the Menai Strait, if a 
bridge were thrown over it. The opposition appeared to be con- 
fined to the masters of the vessels connected with the town of 
Caernarvon. However, after the fullest investigation, the Com- 
mittee reported to parliament, that, in their opinion, @ bridge across 
the Menai was not only expedient, but necessary, to the free com- 
munication between Great Britain and Ireland, and ought to be 
immediately constructed. It also appeared, by the Report, that 
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the then line of road was ill laid out and constructed, and occasioned 
great difficulties and dangers across the mountains, andthat the mail 
from Shrewsbury to Holyhead, from January to March, in 1810, had 
been delayed seventy-onetimes. The Committee regretted not having 
authenticated documents which clearly reported the state of the 
roads, and by which they could determine what ought to be done, 
but they were convinced that, without aid from the public, no per- 
manent assistance could be given to support the intercourse between 
England and Ireland by Holyhead. In consequence of this 
report, Mr. Telford, the engineer, was appointed to consider the 
best mode of passing the strait of the Menai, and improving the 
Holyhead road. 


In 1811, Mr. Telford sent in his Plan and Report to the Lords 
of the Treasury, who laid them before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. As the evidence before the former Committee applied 
only to Mr. Rennie’s design of a bridge at the Swellies, it was ex. 
pected that all opposition would cease, as Mr. Telford recom- 
mended a bridge of one arch at Ynys-y-moch, on a principle 
somewhat resembling the suspension bridge finally adopted. Yet 
the Committee, being desirous of obtaining the fullest information 
on this interesting subject, determined to hear further evidence; 
and evidence was accordingly taken before the Committee, who re- 
ported most favorably of the plan and designs of Mr, Telford for 
erecting a bridge across the Menai; and though apprehensions had 
been entertained by the inhabitants of Caernarvon that the erection 
ofa bridge of any description would destroy the navigation of the 
Menai, the Committee decided that the weight of evidence was 
against that apprehension: they stated that the expense of erect. 
ing the bridge would of course be considerable, but the object in 
view, being of such extreme importance as that of rendering safe 
and expeditious the communication between the two islands of the 
United Kingdom, of allowing of a quicker and more certain arrival 
of the mail in London, and of facilitating the access, at all times, 
of the inhabitants of Ireland to the seat of their government, the 
parliament, and the court of appeals, the Committee strongly re- 
commended the adoption of the proposed plan. Notwithstanding 
this strong recommendation, no immediate steps were taken; and 
it is probable that, if circumstances had not oceurred in another 
quarter, there would have been a still longer delay. The circum- 
stances alluded to are these. In 1814, Mr. Telford was consulted 
on the best means of crossing the river Mersey, at Runcorn, in 
Cheshire, to open a quick communication with Liverpool. The 
Mersey, at Runcorn, is about 280 yards across at low water; and, 
as it was indispensable that the navigation should not be inter- 
rupted, Mr. Telford proposed to adopt the suspension principle. 
His design excited a great deal of public attention, but was not 
carried into effect on account of the want of funds. In the mean 
time, the improvement of the Irish road through North Weles was 
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again brought under the consideration of pail.ament, and, in 1815, 
an Act was passed, appointing a Parliamentary Commission to carry 
into effect the various improvements which had from time to time 
been suggested, and authorizing, for that purpose, the issuing of 
money from his majesty’s treasury. 


The Commissioners appointed were, Right Honourable William 
Vesey Fitzgerald ; Right Honourable Robert Peel, the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests ; Right Honourable John Maxwell 
Barry, (now Lord Farnham); Sir Thos. Mostyn, bart. m.p.; Sir 
Henry Parnell, bart. m.e.; Chas. W. Williams Wynn, m.v.; Davies 
Giddy, now Davies Gilbert, esq. ¥.R.S., M.p.; and William 
Smith, esq. M.P. 

At an early meeting of the Commissioners, Mr. Telford was ap- 
pointed principal engineer, and Mr. Provis (the author of this 
work,) the resident engineer. 

The improvement of the road proceeded during two years, and 
was universally acknowledged, when the publication of Mr, Tel- 
ford’s design for Runcorn led to an inquiry whether a bridge on 
the same principle was not applicable across the Menai Strait ? 
Accordingly, Mr. Telford was directed by Mr. Vansittart, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to state his opinion on the subject, 
and, if he considered it practicable, to prepare a desigi and esti- 
mate. In consequence, he again examined the strait, and pre- 
sented a Report to the Commissioners, of which the following is 
the outline. That 

The site which had been fixed on by him, viz. Ynys-y-moch, as most eli- 
gible for a cast-iron arch, was also singularly favorable for a suspended 
bridge: the shores, being bold and rocky, aflorded easy access and excellent 
foundations, whilst the design, by spanning the whole channel between the 
low-water lines, and the roadway being kept uniformly 100 feet in height, 
above the top of a springtide, left the whole of the navigable water-way per- 
fectly unencumbered. ‘The distance between the centres of the supporting 
pyratud was proposed to be 560 feet, height of ditto 50 feet above the level 
of the roadway. The main-chains to be sixteen in number, with a deflection 
of thirty-seven feet, their ends to be secured in a mass of masonry, built over 
stone arches, between each of the supporting piers and the adjoiing shore. 
lhese arches were to be of fifty feet span each, and there were to be four of 
them on the Anglesey and three on the Caernarvon shores ; the roadway to be 
divided into a carriage-way, twelve feet wide on each side, with a footpath of 
fourteen feet wide between them. ‘The main-cliains were proposed to be 
sixteen in number, each composed of thirty-six burs, of half-inch square iron, 
placed so as to form a square of six on each side; and a segment of iron to 
be laid on each side of the square, so as to bring the whole to nearly four 
ches diameter. Each bar was proposed to be welded together for the whole 
length of the chain or cable, and to be further secured by bucklings. ‘The 
whole was then to be bound round with iron wire, and coated with some 
substance, to preserve it from the action of the atmosphere. 


os corgi 
This plan was, after due consideration, approved by the Com- 
missioners, and recommended to Parliament; the result was a 
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vote of £20,000, to commence the works. The labourers com. 
menced their work July 8, 1818. By seo examination, it 
had been ascertained that the adjacent shores did not afford any 
stone suitable for the purpose, but it was discovered that Penman 
Point, on the north-east part of Anglesey, abounded with excel. 
lent stratified limestone, principally of a gray or mottled colour, 
in beds varying from one to several feetin depth. Many labourers 
were immediately employed to extract the stone, and several small 
vessels engaged to transport it to Ynys-y-moch. Mr. Provis here 
says, 

When the preparations had assumed a shape that promised a rapid pro- 
gress of the work, the old opponents of the measure again showed themselves; 
contending that the bridge would be injurious, and denying that the Act 
55 George III. gave the necessary powers to the Commissioners to construct 
one. Several interviews took place between that active Commissioner, Sir 
Henry Parnell, (to whose intelligence and unwearied diligence the country 
is indebted for this great work,) the Marquess of Anglesey, Owen Williams, 
esq. of Craig-y-don, Thomas Asheton Smith, esq. and other gentlemen 
residing on the shores of the Menai. The object of this meeting was to 
explain the plan about to be adopted, and to show the impossibility of its 
being at all prejudicial to the navigation. These explanations satisfied the 
noble marquess, and many others, that there was no reason to apprehend any 
injury to the navigation that might not, by a little arrangement, be counter- 
balanced ; but Mr. Asheton Smith objected decidedly to the measure, and 
would not listen to any compromise. To learn whether other objections 
existed, and to give every one an opportunity of expressing his opinion, a 
public meeting was convened, and held in the Town-hall, Caernarvon; which 
was attended by the Marquess of Anglesey, the Hon. Berkeley Paget, Mr. 
Asheton Smith, Sir Henry Parnell, many of the neighbouring gentry, and a 
crowd of pilots, masters of vessels, and Caernarvon tradesmen, either inter- 
ested in the question or led by curiosity. After a good deal of discussion, 
the opinions of the assembly resolved themselves into those expressed by the 
Marquess and Mr. Smith: the former contending, that, even if the bridge 
should be productive of some trifling impediment to the navigation, the 
Bridge Commissioners were ready to give all their assistance in removing 
the rocks which endangered the passage of the Menai, and to apply to Par- 
liament for powers for that purpose. Mr. Smith said, he considered the 
bridge, if built, would be ruinous to the navigation, and would therefore not 
be a party to any compromise, but would oppose its erection by all the means 
within his power. This pledge was kept in the ensuing Parliament, when 
Mr. Smith stood forward as the firm opponent of the bill.* 


We cannot ascribe to our liberal compatriots of Caernarvon 
such worldly feelings, in their opposition to the Menai Bridge, as 
have been suggested to Mr. Provis; but we are inclined to think 
that their hostility may be traced to the pious and inbred horror 
which ever excites them against all pontifical operators, from the 
pestiferous marshes of La Campagna di Roma to the refreshing 
and druidical groves of Plas Newydd. 


* The Act passed, and contained a further grant of £108,498, with powers 
to purchase Bangor-ferry, which cost £26,394. 
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Here all human opposition ceased; and the work was prose- 
cuted with the accustomed zeal and diligence of Mr. Telford's 
undertakings: but he had still to encounter the elemental strife, 
which, in the end of 1819-20, attacked the infantile works with 
unusual fury and duratioa; by which several vessels, employed in 
carrying stone and other materials from the adjacent rock, were 
lost or damaged, and the progress of the work considerably 
impaired, 

By the beginning of August 1819, the rock of Ynys-y-moch 
had been levelled, for building the main pier on the Anglesey 
side, and on the 10th the first stone was laid; it is about three tons 
weight, and is in the middle of the large pier on Ynys-y-moch. A 
contract was now made for the masonry; the specification pro- 
vided that 

All the external walls should be built of Ashlar masonry; the front stones 
to be truly wrought on the beds and ends, the faces rough as from the quarry ; 
the backing to these walls to be dressed on the beds only; the interior walls 
to be of similar workmanship with the back part of the front walls; all these 
to be of stone from the Penmon quarries. ‘The whole of the spaces between 
the wall, up to the level of the onset at three feet above high-water mark, and 
the smaller spaces from that level upward, were to be filled with rubble 
masonry, made of the rock adjacent to the bridge. All the masonry, from 
the foundation to the high-water line, to be built of mortar of Aberdaw* lime 


and sand, and the rest of the masonry in mortar made from the Penmon 
lime. 


It may be observed here, that mortar made of Aberdaw lime, 
mixed with sand, sets in water extremely well; if masonry built 
with it were covered immediately with water, a thin crystalization 
would be formed on the surface in two or three hours, and in as 
—_ days it would become perfectly hardened and attached to 
the stone, 


The excavation for the large pier on the Caernarvon side was 
commenced in October, The surface of the beach was freestone 
rock, but, on levelling it, the stratum was discovered to be very 
thin, resting on a soft pliable strati; it was, therefore, necessary 
to go down with the front of the pier to six feet below low-water 
of a springtide, when a bed of rock of millstone grit was met with, 


It was judged expedient to abandon the original plan of securing 
the main-chains in masonry over the stone arches, and, instead of 
it, to carry them through tunnels, and attach them to the solid 
rock; and also to raise the arches to sixty-five feet. The 
Operation of boring the tunnels was rather tedious; it is thus 
described : 

By the end of April 1822, the tunnels in the rocks for the main-chains, on 


the Anglesey side, were drawn to their full lengths of forty-four, fifty-two, 
and sixty-two feet respectively, into the solid mass; and as a considerable 


* In the Bristol Channel. 
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quantity of water, steongly impregnated with copper, oozed through the fis- 
sures in the rock, it had been determined to drive up a heading, from near 
the sea-shore, through the rock into the bottom of the main-chain tunnels, so 
as to prevent the water accumulating, and thereby corroding the ironwork, 
The heading, being ninety-seven yards in length, proved a tedious operation ; 
a shaft was sunk in the middle of its length, both to give air and to enable two 
sets of miners to be there employed; yet the rock being hard, and the open- 
ing so small as to admit only of two men working at each place, it took these 
two sets, and another set at each end, about fourteen months to complete it; 
a great part of which time they worked day and night. 


In March 1822 the masonry was sufficiently advanced to fix 
part of the ironwork. A contract was made with Mr. Hazeldine, 
of Shrewsbury, to supply it all of the best Shropshire hammered 
iron. It was made at the forges at Upton, near Shrewsbury, 
where it was brought to be finished ; it was then carted ten miles, 
boated along the Ellesmere and Chester Canal fifty-four miles to 
Chester, and then conycyed by sea, sixty miles, to its ultimate desti- 
nation in the Menai. 


In 1815 Mr. Telford made some important experiments, to ascer- 
tain the tenacity of bar-iron; and, from the result of these expe- 
riments, he decided that each square inch of-iron should be 
subjected to a strain of eleven tons, which was nearly twice as 
great a stress as it would be subjected to when fixed in its place. 
Accordingly, a machine was made for this purpose, in which all 
the iron was proved; we cannot attempt to give a description of 
the whole process, but the ordeal which the iron suffered appears 
to have been most severe. 


While the bar was under full tension (in the machine), it was struck some 
smart blows on the side with a hammer; these gave it a quick vibratory mo- 
tion, which tried the bar more than the direct strain; it was then carefully 
examined, to see if there were any symptoms of fracture; if not, the machine 
was slacked, the bar taken out, and the guage to which it had been made 
applied ; if it dropped correctly into the eye of the bar, it was proved that no 
elongation had taken place. ‘This operation finished the test; and the bar 
was then stamped, and set aside. 

As it was of the utmost importance that this operation should be 
strictly superintended, Mr. John Provis was appointed to this ser- 
vice; he proved, examined, and stamped, every piece of irun that 
was sent from Shrewsbury. From the memoranda made by him 
at the time, we learn that among 15,052 bars, 47 broke while being 
proved, 100 cracked, and were rejected. 


Another important consideration, was in what way iron would 
be best preserved from the corrosive effects of the atmosphere; @ 
bar is no sooner taken from the forge, than the operation of oxida- 
tion commences, and makes rapid progress, if not prevented by 
some artificial means, various methods were tried, and the plan 
finally adopted was this: 

To take each piece of iron after it had been finished and proved, clean it 
pertectly fron the oxide and dirt, then heat it in a stove till the hand could 
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only just be borne upon it, and afterwards immerse it in linseed oil; after 
remaining in the oil a few minutes, it was taken out, returned to the stove, 
and the oil dried on the iron by means of a moderate heat, applied for three 
or four hours; when taken out the second time, the oil was found to have 
dried to a thin hard varnish, which completely preserved the iron from the 
atmosphere till rubbed off by friction. 


The reasons for heating thé iron before immersion, were to secure its being 
rfectly dry, and to make the oil penetrate further into the pores of the iron ; 
br, as the air in the pores was rarefied by the heat, the external pressure of 
the atmosphere when the iron was immersed forced the oil deeper in the pores 
than if it had been dipped cold, and no such extra pressure had been 


created. 


Mr. Provis adds, 


The difficulty of preserving iron altogether from the efiect of the atmos- 
phere does not appear insurmountable, if the iron could be secured from 
friction, and particularly if the coating that is applied possess elasticity ; but 
if ironwork is to be subjected to rubbing and knocking about, I am not aware 
of any thing that can be applied to prevent its partial corrosion. These 
observations might induce some to suppose that the Menai bridge must neces- 
sarily be a structure of a very perishable nature; but this need not be the 
ease, it can be covered with paint, or any other substance that will exclude 
the atmosphere ; and, should it be weakened at any time from continual fric- 
tion at the joints, or from long exposure tothe atmosphere, it is so constructed 
that any part of it may at any time be taken out, and replaced by new work, 
ora new bridge substituted, without interruption to the intercourse. 


The first piece of ironwork, for securing the main-chains to the 
rock, was fixed in March 1816, Mr. Provis here observes, 


Though the rock had been dressed as smooth as mason’s tools could make 
it, yet neither its surface nor those of the castings were so true as to produce 
a perfect contact of the whole of the ironwork and rock ; two or three folds of 
strong coarse flannel,* saturated with white lead and oil, were therefore intro- 
duced between the iron and the rock, which, on the casting being pressed 
hard up, was forced into the small hollows and cavities, and gave to the iron a 
fair bearing for the whole of its surface. 

It appears that the bars of the main-chains fixed in the tunnels 
are much thicker than the ordinary ones; as, being more exposed 
to damp, it was feared they might sooner corrode. The bars in 
the tunnels were four inches wide, an inch and a half thick, and 
seven feet six inches long, with their connecting plates ; the ordi- 
nary ones were three inches and a quarter wide, one inch thick, 
and ten feet long, with their connecting plates. 


Mr. Provis describes the raising and fixing of the first cliain as 
an interesting and gratifying spectacle; we will briefly describe 
the preliminary measure. The engineer had decided that the 
main-chains should not in any part be attached by masonry to the 
pyramids, they introduced saddles of cast-irou into the masonry to 

* Borrodaile’s patent felt was subsequently used when padding was 
required ; it is made with cow’s hair, saturated with tar, and rolled into sheets 


aD inch and a quarter thick. 
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support the chains, which merely rested on them. When the por- 
tion of chain from the tunnels to the pyramids was completed on 
both shores, and brought to the saddles on the pyramids, an addi- 
tional length was added on the Cacrnarvonshire side, extending 
from the top of the pyramid to the water’s edge. 


All things being in readiness, (says Mr. Provis,) the raft was cast off from 
the Caernarvonshire shore, about 2 p.m. April 26, 1825, and was towed un- 
der the bridge ; the anchors were then let go. The men lifted the end of the 
extreme link of the chain on the raft, at the end of that part of the chain 
which had been previously suspended from the top of the pyramid, and a 
screw-pin being run through the eyes of the links, those two portions of chain 
were securely united. The signal was then given, and the men at the oppo- 
site end of the raft, and in the boat which carried the blocks of the main 
tackle, immediately hauled to each other by means of ropes, which had re- 
spectively been attached to the boat and raft; when close up, the cord-link 
of the raft was attached to the eyes of the link on the gunwale of the boat, 
and a screw-pin was put through and fastened. While these operations were 
going on below, the two capstans were manned by about 150 labourers, and 
every thing was put in readiness. The words Go along were then given, when 
a band of fifers struck up a lively tune, and the capstans were instantly in 
motion. At first the men had little to do but haul up the slack of the tackles, 
but when they were tightened, and the weight of the chain, which was gra- 
dually rising, began to be felt, the race which they had hitherto ran at the 
capstan was reduced to a steady trot. When the chain was fairly suspended 
above the surface of the water, they were greeted by a hearty cheer from the 
surrounding crowd. When the chain was nearly up, the links, which had 
been previously attached to the adjusting plates on the top of the Anglesey 
pyramid, were put in readiness, and men placed on the scaffold to bolt the 
whole together, as soon as the parts of the chain could be brought in contact. 
This was soon effected ; and in one hour and thirty-five minutes from the time 
of casting off the raft, the final screw was put in, and the chain completed. 

Mr. Provis then adds, 

Although one of the party, it is not vanity that induces me, but an act of 
justice to all concerned, to say, that no operation could be conducted ina 
more regular and satisfactory manner. Every man was at his post, and 
anxious to do all he could to ensure success. Not the slightest accident, not 
even a single blunder, occurred, from the time of casting off the raft till the 
chain was screwed in its place. 

The chain was searcely fixed, when one of the men got astride 
it, and proceeded some distance on it: he then had the temerity 
to raise himself up, and walk over thirty or forty vards of the mid- 
die of the chain, though the slightest slip must have sent him to 
destruction; the chain being only nine inches wide, and its height 
at that tme ]20 feet above the water. 


By the beginning of October the chains were all suspended, the 
roadway beams placed, and the planking commenced. 


[t consists of two thicknesses of fir plank, the lower of three inches, the 
upper of two inches, laid parallel with the length of the bridge, and covering 
its surface. On the lower planking is laid a complete covering of patent felt, 
saturated with boiled tar; and the second planking is spiked through to the 
lower course. In the middle of each carriage-way, a third course of plank- 
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ing, two inches, is spiked to the second, having an intermediate covering of 
feltas before ; this last is seven feet six inches wide, and has an African oak 
uard on each side, to prevent the wheels running off it. 

In January 1826, Mr. Telford reported to the Commissioners, 
that the bridge was in a sufficient state of forwardness to allow 
carriages to pass; in consequence, it was resolved that the Holy- 
head mail should cross on the 30th of January. Besides the usual 
passengers, it was crowded at the end of the bridge by as many as 
could hang on; and, at half past one a.M., a crack of the whip put 
the horses in motion, and the party were quickly conveyed to the 
opposite end, amidst the cheers of the men, and the shrill whistling 
of the gale. On the Oth of February there was a tremendous gale, 
which increased at night to a most frightful tempest; a severer 
storm had not been remembered, ‘The great test which the 
bridge then experienced in its loose and unfinished state, and 
which it resisted uninjured in ail its essential parts, was a proof that 
when completed and fortified by the additional securities, (ren- 
dered obvious by this occurrence,) there would be no reason to 
doubt its perfect stability. 

The bridge has now stood three years uninjured and unchanged, 
and there is every reason to believe that, with ordinary care, it will 
stand the test of ages. 

Being, by the aid of Mr. Telford’s bridge, enabled to make 
a colossal stride between Caernarvon and Anglesey, we can 
readily trace the scenes and localities where our brave countrymen 
defended themselves against Suetonius, Agricola, and the pusna- 
cious Edward and some of his lieutenants,—and having this hostile 
world beneath us and our readers at our mercy; but we will 
spare them the oft-told tales and legendary traditions, which we 
think will be more conveniently placed in our projected History of 
Wales, in which our detailed history and description of bridges 
will appear, for we have at our pen’s end the history and descrip- 
tion, amongst others, of the most singular bridge in Europe, a 
Welsh one, too; it is over the Taffe, in Glamorganshire, It con- 
sists of one stupendous arch, the diameter being 175 feet, the chord 
140, the altitude 33, and the abutments 32 feet; this maguificent 
arch was formed by William Edward, a poor country mason, in 
the year 1756. 

We reserve ourselves fur a future occasion to describe the local 
scenery adjacent to the Menai Strait, hoping to find that a more 
extended one will be comprised in a modified alteration of the pre- 
sent work, which we have permitted ourselves to recommend to 
Mr. Provis. 

We are tempted to notice a curious similarity of names, as 
appears, in the recently published travels of the enterprising and 
lamented Clapperton, that the western branch of the Quorra river, 
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supposed by Mungo Park to be the long-sought Niger, is called 
and spelt Menai. The interest of this accidental coincidence js 
increased by its being the actual scene of the unfortunate Park’s 
murder, as was too clearly ascertained by Capt. Clapperton’s 
inquiry at the place. 

We very confidently pronounce Mr. Provis’s book, on better 
authority than our own, to be a, valuable work for the artist, for 
the amateur, and for the public generally ‘* who taste such re. 
pasts;” but, on the same authority, we have to suggest that its pre- 
sent ponderous and inconvenient shape and size, and the necessa- 
rily large price of it, must obstruct the very extensive circulation 
which it merits; and which, for Mr. Provis’s sake, as well as 
that of the public, we could wish to see otherwise ; in truth, 
a book whose dimensions are so large, and whose price is 
seven guineas, is nearly a sealed book. We hope, therefore, 
that Mr. Provis may conveniently diminish the size and price of 
his valuable work with little difficulty, and confine the plates toa 
smaller scale and to the bridges only; for, generally, the original 
sketches may be spared in the modified work, whilst they may be 
attached to such books as might find purchasers among the 
savans: and we also take permission to suggest to Mr. Provis, 
that, if he should condescend to listen to our disinterested and 
anxious recommendation, a map of the adjacent counties would 
be desirable, and likewise an inferior sketch of the vale scenery 
from Chirk upwards to the Menai. We have seen a similar line 
of confined scenery from Lake Constance to Cleves at little ex- 
pense, and which produced great effect to the Schaffhausen 
engraved views; and certainly the views and scenery on the 
Holyhead road possess equal beauty and interest, although on a 
smaller scale than the Rhine districts. We may venture to sug- 
gest further to Mr. Provis, that a translation of his work into 
French, with the map and views, on a modified scale, would 
probably ensure an extensive circulation throughout the Continent 
generally, but especially through France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
where there is abundant taste to appreciate so valuable a work, 
and to produce imitators of Mr, Telford’s bridge; for it is due to 
our country, and to the able persons who have designed and 
accomplished this great national structure, that its views and 
descriptions should be circulated far and wide, in which circula- 
uicn we include South America and the East Indies, where the 
explorers of the Andes and Himalayan Mountains, would be highly 
gratified and instructed, 
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Reginald Trevor ; or the Welsh Loyalists. A Tale of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Epwarpb Trevor Anwyt, ese. 3 vol. 
12mo. London, 1829. 


Tur publication of the work, the title of which stands prefixed 
to this notice, has afforded us considerable satisfaction. It has 
proved to us, beyond all dubitation, that Wales, our own ancient, 
native Wales, is not deficient in incident: that it is rich in 
superstitions and in historical interest, the paper on the Re. 
bellion, in our first number, abundantly evinces; rich, indeed, 
in all those particulars which characterise a secluded, pictu- 
resque, pastoral, and peculiar people. And why should not the 
novelist fix upon the glens, and-woods, and mountains, of Hén 
Gymry, as well as upon the bogs of Ireland, or the brown and 
barren heaths of bonny Scotland? The author of * Reginald 
Trevor” will, we hope, answer the question, and show, by and by, 
that Wales abounds with numerous materials for fictitious 
narrative, 

As the first real national Welsh tale, we hail the appearance of 
“ Reginald Trevor” as the dawning of a propitious era in Cambrian 
literature. Hitherto little has been known about Wales: the 
manners and dispositions of her people have been misrepresented ; 
her peasantry have been depicted as knavish varlets; and her 
gentry as all-swigging boors. It is true that the work before us 
has not done much to counteract the influence of such misrepre- 
sentation, relating, as it does, to scenes and events of by-gone 
times, bustling times, we will allow, and full of lively interest. 
But, if the author will devote himself to the delineation of the 
manners of his modern countrymen; of the manners of those 
among whom he himself dwells, and with whom he daily mixes, we 
think he must be successful, and he will be entitled to the thanks 
of every sincere lover of old Wales. We will confess the task to be 
arduous; but we must confess, also, from the specimen with which 
he has treated us, that he is calculated to do justice to so 
amusing a theme. But we must be less discursive in our obser- 
vations, 
_“ Reginald Trevor” is founded upon the model of Old Morta- 
lity, and yet it is no servile imitation. There is, it is true, the 
same change of scenes; the same bustling incident; the same 
display of unshrinking valour, and indubitable resolution; yet it 
's very different. Our limits will not permit us to present our 
readers with an analysis of the story, nor, indeed, to do any thing 
more than direct their attention to some of the most striking and 
well-written parts of it: but, as the book is accessible to every 
one, we shall have no cause to regret the omission. 


The sketch, and it is but a sketch, of My Hon, the Cromwellian 
onqueror of Wales, which occupies the first three chapters, is 
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very fairly drawn; we felt an interest which made us regret 
its brevity. We cordially coincide with Mr. Anwyl in his 
opinion of this extraordinary man’s character: ‘ Of all men,” he 
says, ‘who were mixed up in the bustling transactions of those 
tempestuous times, My Hon, perhaps, was the least imbued with 
tha: cold ferocity, which, under the inask of puritanism, caused so 
much cruelty at the hands of the parliamentary leaders. He had 
espoused the cause of the Commonwealth entirely and purely 
upon principle. With respect to Charles, he hated the monarch, 
not the man; and, when he joined the army of the Parliament, he 
did so without any hope of particular aggrandisement, and without 
any hope of rising to any eminence in the newly-constituted state, 
His principles and sentiments were strictly republican ; and he 
engaged heart and hand in Cromwell’s service, because he had 
hoped it was for the general good, and for the public welfare, 
Every action of his public life was in perfect accordance with this 
determination: his own views and feelings were thrown aside, 
and he acted entirely according to that principle which was the 
olar star of his destiny.” Let the reader carefully peruse the 
whole of the scene between My Hon and the ‘* Morodelwy Man,” 
and he will coincide with us in opinion of our noyel:st. 


But our favorite portion of the tale is that which relates to 
Einion Edwards, and his sister, Meirion. We do not hesitate to 
affirm, that, in the delineation of the characters of these two indi- 
viduals, the remaining scions of an old and honourable family, 
there is much beauty and keeping, and the author, in these scenes, 
has proved himself a skilful fictitious writer. The bold, intrepid, 
disinterested, yet cold-blooded and haughty mountaineer, is beau- 
tifully contrasted with his delicate, yet heroic, confiding, yet meg- 
nanimous, sister, the mountain-maiden Meirion. ‘The skilful intro- 
duction to this part of the tale, of the influence of the Charmed Well, 
is wrought up with a degree of interest at once painful and charac- 
teristic; and the reader sees before him, in all the vividness of a 
well-painted picture, all the wild and beautiful scenery of Snow- 
donia, portrayed by the hand of one who has evidently oftea 
wandered amidst its awful immensity. 


There are two other characters well got up: those, namely, 
of Lionel Sterling and Matilda Montresor. There is a delicate 
sweetness and tenderness in the lady, Matilda, and an ho- 
nourable, bold, cavalier-like demeanour in the youthful Lionel. 
Our fair readers, we opine, will dwell with great delight upon the 
adventures of this loving pair; and they will not feel much disap- 
pointed at the wooing of Reginald and Isabel, nor at its term 
nation. 


‘The tale, we perceive, is dedicated to Sir Watkin Williams 
Wyon, and is an additional tribute to the patriotic virtues of that 
excellent individual. In conclusion, we must again report our 0 
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opinion of the merits of the work, as a faithful and spirited picture 
of national manners, and national heroism, at one of the’most 
interesting periods in the history of Britain. Some faults it, 
of course, possesses, but they consist only of two or three very 
excusable anachronisms, with here and there a carelessness of 
diction, which generally is neither loose nor reprehensible; but 
these are partially eclipsed by other well drawn scenes; and, upon 
the whole, it is a respectable performance. 
The Misfortunes of Elphin. By the Author of Headlong Hall. 
London, 1829. T. Hookham. 


We regret exceedingly our inability, consistently with our limits, 
to do justice to the very interesting work before us. We must 
content ourselves with presenting, to such of our readers as may 
not have an opportunity of perusing the work itself, as general an 
account as possible ; at the same time such an one as may convey a 
to'erable idea of this ingenious publication, founded on the history, 
mythology, and romance of Cambria. 


The author commences with a description of Cantre y Gwaelod 
in the beginning of the sixth century, under the sovereignty of 
Gwyddio Garanhir, king of Caredigion: 

The most valuable portion of his dominions was the Great Plain of 
Gwaelod, an extensive tract of level land, stretching along that part of the 
sea-coast which now belongs to the counties of Merioneth and Cardigan. 
This district was populous and highly cultivated. 1t contained sixteen forti- 
lied towns, superior to all the towns and cities of the Cymry, excepting Caer 
Lieon upon Usk; and, like Caer Lleon, they bore in their architecture, their 
languaze, and their manners, vestiges of past intercourse with the Roman 
lords of the world. It contained also one of the three privileged ports of the 
isle of Britain, which was called the Port of Gwythno. This port, we may 
believe if we please, had not been unknown to the Phoenicians and Carthagi- 
nlans, when they visited the island for metal, accommodating the inhabitants, 
ii return, with luxuries which they would not otherwise have dreamed of, 
and which they could very well have done without; of course, in arranging 
the exchange of what they denominated equivalents, imposing on their sim- 
plicity, and taking advantage of their ignorance, according to the approved 
practice of civilised nations; which they called imparting the blessings of 
Phenician and Carthaginian light. 

An embankment of massy stone protected this lowland country from the 
sea, which was said, in traditions older than the embankment, to have, in oc- 
casional springtides, paid short but unwelcome visits to the interior inhabi- 
tants, and to have, by slow aggressions, eucroached considerably on the land. 
'o prevent the repetition of the first of these inconveniences, and to check 
‘ie progress of the second, the people of Gwaelod had built the stony rain- 
part, which had withstood the shock of the waves for centuries, when 
Gwythno began his reign. 

Gwythno, like other kings, found the business of governing too light a 
matter to fill up the vacancy of either his time or his head, and took to the 
more solid pursuits of harping and singing; not forgetting feasting, in which 
he was glorious; nor hunting, wherein he was mighty. [lis several pursuits 
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composed a very harmonious triad. The chace condueed to the good chee 
of the feast, and to the goog appetite which consumed it; the feast inspired 
the song; and the song gladdened the feast, and celebrated the chace. 


Gwythno and his subjects went on together very happily. They had little 
to do with him but to pay him revenue, and he had little to do with them but 
to receive it. Now and then they were called on to fight for the protection 
of his sacred person, and for the privilege of paying revenue to him rather 
than to any of the kings in his vicinity, a privilege of which they were parti- 
cularly tenacious. 

Gwyddno had a palace built on the rocky banks of the Mawd- 
dach, just above the point where it quitted its native mountains, 
and entered the Plain of Gwaelod, partly through fear of the pro- 
pheey which haunted him at intervals, ‘‘ to beware of the oppres. 
sion of Gwen-hudiw,” the white alluring one, used figuratively for 
the elemental power of the sea; and partly that he might enjoy, in 
this secluded spot, the pleasures of festal munificence, and expend 
his revenue in encouraging agriculture, by consuming a large 
quantity of produce, 


While the king was thus enjoying himself, the superintendence 
of the coast was intrusted to Prince Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi, 
recorded in the triads as one of the three immortal drunkards of 
the isle of Britain. 


Watchtowers were erected along the embankment, and watchmen were ap- 
pointed to guard against the first approaches of damage or decay. The whole 
of these towers, and their companies of guards, were subordinate to a central 
castle, which commanded the sea-port already mentioned, and wherein dwelt 
Prince Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi, who held the office of Arglwydd Gorar- 
cheidwad yr Argae Breninawl, which signifies, in English, Lord High Com- 
missioner of Royal Embankment; and he executed it as a personage so de- 
nominated might be expected to do: he drank the profits, and left the em- 
hankment to his deputies, who left it to their assistants, who left it to itself. 


The condition of the head, ina composite as in a simple body, uffects the 
entire organization to the extremity of the tail, excepting that, as the tail im 
the figurative body usually receives the largest share in the distribution 0 
punishment, and the smallest in the distribution of reward, it has the stronger 
stimulus to ward off evil, and the smaller supply of means to indulge in di- 
version; and it sometimes happens that one of the least regarded of the com- 
ponent parts of the said tail will, from a pure sense of duty, or an inveterate 
love of business, or an oppressive sense of ennui, or a development of thie 
organ of order, or some other equally cogent reason, cheerfully undergo all 
the care and labour, of which the honour and profit will redound to highet 
quarters. 

: Such a component portion of the Gwaelod High Commission of Royal 
Embankment was Teithrinap Tathral, who had the charge of a watchtower 
where the embankment terminated at the point of Mochres, in the high lard 


| 


of Ardudwy. Teithrin ke pt his portion of the embankment in exemplary 
condition, and paced with daily care the limits of his charge; but one day, 
by some accide nt, he Straye d beyond them, and observed symptoms of neglect 
that filled him with dismay. This circumstance induced him to proceed ul 
his wanderings brought him round to the embankment’s southern termination 


in the high land of Caredigion. He met with abundant hospitality at we 
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towers of his colleagues, and at the castle of Seithenyn: he was supposed to 
be walking for his amusement ; he was asked no questions, and he care fully 
abstained from asking any. He examined and observed in silence; and, 


when he had completed his observations, he hastened to the palace of 


Gw ythno. 


As Gwythno was engaged in composing an ode, Teithrin knew 
better than to interrupt him in his awen. He, therefore, resolved 
on paying a visit to the heir-apparent, Prince Elphin, whose mis- 
fortunes confer a title on this work. Elphin listened readily to the 
information of Teithrin ap Tathral, and the result was a determi- 
nation, on the part of the prince, to accompany the informer on a 
visit of remonstrance to Seithenyn, the Lord High Commissioner. 


As they entered the great hall, which was already blazing with torchlight, 
they found his highness, and his highness’s household, convincing themselves 
and each other with wine and wassail, of the excellence of their system of 
virtual superintendence ; and the following jovial chorus broke on the ears of 
the visitors : 


THE CIRCLING OF THE MEAD HORNS. 


Fit. the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn : 
Natural is mead in the buffalo horn : 

As the cuckoo in spring, as the lark in the morn, 
So natural is mead in the buffalo horn. 


As the cup of the flower to the bee when he sips, 

Is the full cup of mead to the true Briton’s lips: 
l'rom the flower-cups of summer, on field and on tree, 
Our mead cups are filled by the vintager bee. 


Seithenyn* ap § Seithyn, the generous, the bold, 

Drinks ‘the wine of the stranger hom vessels of vold;] 
But we from the horn, the blue silver-rimmed horn, 
Drink the ale and the mead in our fields that were born. 


The ale-froth is white, and the mead sparkles brig ht; 
They both smile apart, and with smiles they unite 
‘The mead from the flowe r; and the ale from the corn, 
Smile, sparkle, and sing in the buffalo horn. 


The horn, the blue horn, cannot stand on its tip ; 

[ts path is right on from the hand to the lip: 

Though the bow! and the wine-cup our tables adorn, 
More natural the draught from the buffalo horn. 


But Seithenyn ap Seithyn, the generous, the bold, 
Drinks the bright-flowing wine from the fon-cleamine rgold 
The wine, in the bowl by his lip that is worn, 

Shall be glorious as mead in the buffalo horn. 





* The accent is on the S¢ cond sylli ih le: Seithényn 
| Gwin ....0 eur... . ANEURIN, 
The mixture of ale and mead made bradawd, a favorite drink of the 
Ancient Britons. 
“©. Fl. : 
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The horns circle fast, but their fountains will last, 
As the stream passes ever, and never is past: 
Exhausted so quickly, replenished so soon, 

They wax and they wane like the horns of the moon. 


Fill high the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn ; 
Fill high the long silver-rimmed buffalo horn : 
While the roof of the hall by our chorus is torn, 
Fill, fill to the brim, the deep silver-rimmed horn. 


Elphin and Teithrin stood some time on the floor of the hall before they 
attracted the attention of Seithenyn, who, during the chorus, was tossing and 
flourishing his golden goblet. The chorus had scarcely ended when he 
noticed them, and immediately roared aloud, ‘* You are welcome all four.” 


Elphin answered, “ We thank you: we are but two.” 


“Two or four,” said Seithenyn, “all is one. You are welcome all. When 
a stranger enters, the custom in other places is to begin by washing his feet. 
My custom is, to begin by washing his throat. Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi 
bids you welcome.” 

Elphin, taking the wine-cup, answered, “ Elphin ap Gwythno Garanhir 
thanks you.” 

Seithenyn started up. He endeavoured to straighten himself into perpen- 
dicularity, and to stand steadily on his legs. Ile accomplished half his 
object by stiffening all his joints but those of his ancles, and from these the 
rest of his body vibrated upwards with the inflexibility of a bar. After thus 
oscillating for a time, like an inverted pendulum, fiading that the attention 
requisite to preserve his rigidity absorbed all he could collect of his dissipated 
energies, and that he required a portion of them for the management of his 
voice, which he felt a dizzy desire to wield with peculiar steadiness in the 
presence of the son of the king, he suddenly relaxed the muscles that perform 
the operation of sitting, and dropped into his chair like a plummet. He 
then, with a gracious gesticulation, invited Prince Elphin to take his seat on 
his right hand, and proceeded to compose himself into a dignified attitude, 
throwing his body back into the left corner of his chair, resting his left elbow 
on its arm and his left cheekbone on the middle of the back of his left hand, 
placing his lett foot on a footstool, and stretching out his right leg as straight 
and as far as his position allowed. He had thus his right hand at liberty, for 
the ornament of his eloquence and the conduct of his liquor. 


Elphin seated himself at the right hand of Seithenyn. Teithrin remained 
at the end of the hall; on which Seithenyn exclaimed, “Come on, man, 
come on. What, if you be not the son of a king, you are the guest of Sei- 
thenyn ap Seithyn Saidi. The most honourable place to the most honourable 
guest, and the next most honourable place to the next most honourable 
guest; the least honourable guest above the most honourable inmate ; and, 
where there are but two guests, be the most honourable who he may, the 
least honourable of the two is next in honour to the most honourable of the 
two, because they are no more but two; and, where there are only two, there 
can be nothing between. ‘Therefore sit, and drink. Gwin o EUR: wine 
from gold.” 


The following conversation is worthy the attention of antiqua- 
rians, and all those who are prejudiced against modern improve 
ments : 
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“Prince Seithenyn,” said Elphin, “I have visited you on a subject of 


deep moment. Reports have been brought to me, that the embankment, 
which has been so long intrusted to your care, is in a state of dangerous 
decay.” 

“Decay,” said Seithenyn “ is one thing, and danger is another. Every 
thing that is old must decay. That the embankment ts old, I am free to con- 
fess; that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I will not altogether deny ; that it is 
any the worse for that, I do most sturdily gainsay. It does its business well : 
it works well: it keeps out the water from the land, and it lets in the wine 
upon the High Commission of Embankment. Cupbearer, fill, Our ancestors 
were wiser than we: they built it in their wisdom ; and, if we should be so 
rash as to try to mend it, we should only mar it.” 

“The stonework,” said Teithrin, “is sapped and mined: the piles are 
rotten, broken, and dislocated: the floodgates and sluices are leaky and 
creaky.” 

“That is the beauty of it,” said Seithenyn. ‘ Some parts of it are rotten, 
and some parts of it are sound.” 

“Itis well,” said Elphin, “ that some parts are sound: it were better that 
all were so.” 

“So I have heard some people say before,” said Seithenyn; “ perverse 
people, blind to venerable antiquity: that very unamiable sort of people, 
who are in the habit of indulging their reason. But | say, the parts that are 
rotten give elasticity to those that are sound: they give them elasticity, elasti- 
city, elasticity. If it were all sound, it would break by its own obstinate 
stiffness; the soundness is checked by the rottenness, and the stiffness is ba- 
lanced by the elasticity. There is nothing so dangerous as innovation. See 
the waves in the equinoctial storms, dashing and clashing, roaring and 
pouring, spattering and battering, rattling and battling againstit. I would 
not be so presumptuous as to say, I could build any thing that would stand 
against them half an hour; and here this immortal old work, which God forbid 
the finger of modern mason should bring into jeopardy, this immortal work 
has stood for centuries, and will stand for centuries more, if we let it alone. 
[t is well: it works well: let well alone. Cupbearer, fill. It was half 
rotten when I was born, and that is a conclusive reason why it should be 
three parts rotten when I die.” 

The whole body of the High Commission roared approbation. 

“And after all,” said Seithenyn, “ the worst that could happen would be 
the overflow of a springtide, for that was the worst that happened before the 
embankment was thought of; and, if the high-water should come in, as it did 
before, the low-water would go out again, as it did before. We should be no 
deeper in it than our ancestors were, and we could mend as easily as they 
could make.” 

“The level of the sea,” said Teithrin, “ is materially altered.” 

“The level of the sea!” exclaimed Seithenyn. ‘ Who ever heard of such a 
thing as altering the level of the sea? Alter the level of that bowl of wine 
before you, in which, as I sit here, I see a very ugly reflection of your very 
good-looking face. Alter the level of that; drink up the reflection ; let me 
see the face without the reflection, and leave the sea to level itself.” 

“ Not to level the embankment,” said Teithrin. 


“Good, very good,” said Seithenyn. “ L love a smart saying, though 1 
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hits at me. But, whether yours is a smart saying or no, I do not very clearly 
see ; and, whether it hits at me or no, | do not very sensibly feel. But all is 
one. Cupbearer, fill.” 

At the conclusion of this scene, the effects of the continued 
draughts of wine, so ably supplied by his cupbearer, ruined all the 
devices of Seithenyn for the maintenance of his dignity ; and, in 
stooping forward from his chair, to regain possession of his fallen 
cup, he lost his balance, and fell prostrate on the floor. The 
tumult, occasioned by the simultaneous rising of the whole body 
of the High Commission to uplift their fallen chief, drew Angharad, 
the daughte: of Seithenyn, from her chamber. She grace fully sa: 
luted Prince Elphin, and directed the cu pbearers to lift up her 
father, and bear him from the hall. The cupbearers reeled off with 
their lord, who had already fallen asleep, and who now began to 
play them a pleasant march with his nose, to inspirit their pro- 
gression. Elphin gazed with delight on the ‘beautiful Angharad, 
whose gentle and serious loveliness contrasted so strikingly with 
the broke *n trophies and fallen herces of revelry that lay scattered 
at her feet. In this interval were heard the loud dashing of the 
sea and the blustering of the wind through the e apertures of the 
wall. It was one of those tempests which occur once in several 
centuries, and which, by their extensive devastations, are 
chronicled to eternity. 


The old bard of the pal: ace, inspired by the awen, seized his 
harp, and mingled his voice and his music with the uproar of the 
elements. In this place we have a specimen of a numerous class 
of ancient Welsh poems, in which each stanza begins with a repe- 
tition of the predominant idea, and terminates w ith a proverb. The 
basis of the poem isin the Englynion of Llywarch Hén. We regret 
our limits will not allow us to insert more than the first stanza: 


THE SONG OF THE FOUR WINDS. 


Wind from the north: the young spring day 
Is pleasant on the sunny mead ; 

The merry harps at evening play ; ; 

The dance gay youths and maidens lead: 

The thrush makes chorus from the thorn : 
The mighty drinker fills his horn. 


The song is cut short by a tremendous crash: the sea breaks 
in; the tower, which had its foot in the sea, falls; the plain of 
Gwaelod is inundated ; Seithenyn leaps into the flood ; while his 
daughter, his visitors, his bard, and such of the bacchanalians as 


are capable of locomotion, escape along the ridge of the embank- 
ment. 7 


King Gwythno had feasted joyously, and had sung his new ode to a chosen 
party of his admiring subjects, amidst their, of course, enthusiastic applause. 
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He heard the storm raging without, as he laid himself down to rest: he 
thought it a very hard case for those who were out in it, especially on the 
sea: congratulated himself on his own much more comfortable condition ; 
and went to sleep witha pious reflection on the goodness of Providence to 
himself. 

He was roused from a pleasant dream by a confused and tumultuous dis- 
sonance, that mingled with the roar of the tempest. Rising with much re- 
luctance, and looking forth from his window, he beheld in the moonlight a 
half-naked multitude, larger than his palace thrice multiplied could have con- 
tained, pressing round the gates, and clamouring for admission and shelter ; 
while beyond them his eye fell on the phenomenon of stormy waters, rolling 
in the place of the fertile fields from which he derived his revenue. 


Gwythno, though a king and his own laureate, was not without sympathy for 
the people who had the honour and happiness of victualling his royal house, and 
he issued forth on his balcony full of perplexities and alarms, stunned by the 
sudden sense of the half-understood calamity, and his head still dizzy from 
the effects of abruptly-broken sleep, and the vapours of the overnight’s 
glorious festival. 

Gwythno was altogether a reasonably good sort of person, and a poet of 
some note. His people were somewhat proud of him on the latter score, and 
very fond of him on the former; for even the tenth part of those homely 
virtues, that decorate the memories of * husbands kind and fathers dear” in 
every churchyard, are matters of plebeian admiration in the persons of 
royalty ; and every tangible point in every such virtue so located, becomes a 
convenient peg for the suspension of love and loyalty. While, therefore, 
they were unanimous in consigning the soul of Seithenyn to a place that no 
well-bred divine will name to a polite congregation, they overflowed, in the 
abundance of their own griefs, with a portion of sympathy for Gwythno, and 
saluted him, as he issued forth on his balcony, with a hearty Duw cadw y 
Brenin, or God save the King, which he returned with a benevolent wave of 
the hand; but they followed it up by an intense vociferation for food and 
lodging, which he received with a pitiful shake of the head. 


Teithrin ap Tathral is despatched to the court of Uther Pen- 
dragon, to solicit such relief as his majesty might be pleased to 
offer to a king in distress; while Gwythno sits all day on the 
rocks, with his harp between his knees, watching the rolling of 
ocean over the locality of his past dominions, and pouring forth 
his soul in pathetic song on the change of his own condition, and 
the mutability of human things. The following is an extract from 


one of those poems, which have been preserved by tradition : 


THE SONG OF GWYTHNO 
ON THE INUNDATION OF THE SEA OVER THE PLAIN OF GWAELOD. 
GWYDDNAU EI CANT 


PAN DDOAI Y MOR DROS CANTREV Y GWAELLAWD. 


Stand forth, Seithenyn: winds are high: 
Look down beneath the lowering sky ; 
Look from the rock ; what meets thy sight ’ 
Nought but the breakers rolling white. 
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Stand forth, Seithenyn: winds are still: 

Look from the rock and heathy hill 

For Gwythno’s realin : what meets thy view / 
Nought but the ocean's desert blue. 


Curst be the treacherous mound, that gave 

A passage to the mining wave: 

Curst be the cup, with mead-froth crowned, 
That charmed from thought the trusted mound. 


A tumult and a cry to heaven ! 

‘The white surf breaks ; the mound ts riven : 
Through the wide rift the ocean-spring 
Bursts with tumultuous ravaging. 


The western ocean’s stormy might 

Is curling o’er the rampart’s height : 
Destruction strikes with want and seorn 
Presumption, from abundance born. 


Elphin espouses Angharad, and constructs a salmon-weir on the 
Mawddach, where is found, in a coracle, a male child, who turns 
out to be the famous bard Taliesin. 


Elphin, nevertheless, looked very dismal on finding no food and an ad 
ditional mouth ; so dismal, that his physiognomy on that occasion passed into 
a proverb: “ As rueful as Elphin when he found Taliesin.”* 

In after years, Taliesin, being on the safe side of prophecy, and writing 
after the event, addressed a poem to Elphin, in the character of the foundling 
of the coracle, in which he supposes himself, at the moment of his discovery, 
to have addressed Elphin as follows : 


DYHUDDIANT ELFFIN. 
THE CONSOLATION OF ELPHIN. 


Lament not, Elphin: do not measure 

By one brief hour thy loss or gain: 

‘Thy weir tonight has borne a treasure, 

Will more than pay thee years of pain. 

St. Cynllo’s aid will not be vain : 

Smooth thy bent brow, and cease to mourn ; 
Thy weir will never bear again 

Such wealth as it tonight has borne. 


Two years after this event, Angharad presented Elphin with a daughter, 
whom they named Melanghel. The fishery prospered ; and the progress ol 
cultivation and population among the more fertile parts of the mountain dis- 
tricts brought in a little revenue to the old king. 

Uther Pendragon and Gwythno, in due time, go the way of all 
flesh, Arthur reigns in Caer Lleon as king of the kings of Britain, 
while Maelgon Gwynedd reigns over that part of North Wales 
bordering on the kingdom of Elphin. 


* Mor dnst ac Elfin pan gavodd Taliesin. 
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We wil! pass over the love scene between Taliesin and the 
Princess Sailnet, who entreats him to rescue her father from 
the castle of Diganwy, where he is imprisoned by Maelgon 
Gwynedd. We must leave the incarceration of Rhdn, heir- 
apparent to the throne of Gwynedd; we must leave King Arthur 
and his court, as well as many curious adventures, to be enjoyed 
over the perusal of the Misfortunes of Elphin. 


But we cannot make up our minds to leave our old friend, 
Prince Seithenyn ap Seithyn, with his Gwin o EuR, without in- 
troducing him once more, in a resuscitated state, to the attention 
of our readers. 

“T cannot believe,” said the stranger, “that a man whose favorite saying 
was Gwin o £uR could possibly be a disreputable person, or deserve any 
other than that honourable remembrance, which, you say, only one person is 
honest enough to entertain for him.” 


“His name,” said Taliesin, “is too unhappily notorious throughout 
Britain, by the terrible catastrophe of which bis Gwin o EUR was the 
cause.” 

“And what might that be ?” said the stranger. 

“The inundation of Gwaelod,” said Taliesin. 


“You speak then,” said the stranger, taking an enormous potation, “ of 
Seithenyn, Prince Seithenyn, Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi, Arglwydd Gorar- 
cheidwad yr Argae Breninawl.” 

“T seldom hear his name,” said Taliesin, “with any of those sounding 
additions : he is usually called Seithenyn the Drunkard.” 


The stranger goggled about his eyes in an attempt to fix them steadily on 
Taliesin, screwed up the corners of his mouth, stuck out his nether lip, pursed 
up his chin, thrust forward his right foot, and elevated his golden goblet in his 
nght hand ; then, in‘a tone which he intended to be strongly becoming of his 

: . ° . ” 
impressive aspect and imposing attitude, he muttered, “ Look at me.” | 

Taliesin looked at him accordingly, with as much gravity as he could 
preserve. 

Aftera silence, which he designed to be very dignified and solemn, the 
stranger spoke again: “I am the man.” 

“What man?” said Taliesin. 

“The man,” replied his entertainer, “ of whom you have spoken so dispa- 
ragingly : Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi.” 

“Seithenyn,” said Taliesin, “has slept twenty years under the waters of 
the western sea, as King Gwythno’s lamentations have made known to all 
Britain.” 

“They have not made it known to me,” said Seithenyn, “ for the best of all 


reasons, that one can only know the truth; for, if that which we think we 
know is not truth, it is something which we do not know. A man cannot 
know his own death; for, while he knows any thing, he is alive; at least, I 
never heard of a dead man who knew any thing, or pretended to know any 
ming ifhe had so pretended, I should have told him to his face he was no 
dead man.” 
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“ Your mode of reasoning,” said Taliesin, “ unquestionably corresponds 
with what I have heard of Seithenyn’s; but how is it possible Seithenyn can 
be living ?” 

“« Every thing that is, is possible, says Catog the Wise,” answered Seithe- 
nyn, with a look of great sapience. “I will give you proof that I am nota 
dead man ; for, they say, dead men tell no tales: now I will tell you a tale, 
and a very interesting one it is.) When I saw the sea sapping the tower, [ 
jumped into the water, and just in the nick of time. It was well for me that] 
had been so provident as to empty so many barrels, and that somebody, I don’t 
know who, but I ape it was my daughter, had been so provident as to 
put the bungs into them, to keep them sweet; for the beauty of it was that, 
when there was so much water in the case, it kept them empty; and when | 
jumped into the sea, the sea was just making a great hole in the cellar, and 
they were floating out by dozens. I don’t know how I managed it, but I got 
one arm over one, and the other arm over another: I nipped them pretty 
tight; and, though my legs were under water, the good liquor I had in me 
kept me warm. I could not help thinking, as I had nothing else to think of 
just then that touched me so nearly, that if I had left them full, and myself 
empty, as a sober man would have done, we should all three, that is, I and 
the two barrels, have gone to the bottom together, that is to say, separately; 
for we should never have come together, except at the bottom, perhaps ; when 
no one of us could have done the other any good ; whereas they have done 
me much good, and I have requited it ; for, first, [ did them the service of 
emptying them ; and then they did me the service of floating me with the tide, 
whether the ebb, or the flood, or both, is more than I can tell, down to the 
coast of Dyfed, where [ was picked up by fishermen ; and, such was my 
sense of gratitude, that, though I had always before detested an empty barrel, 
exoept as a trophy, I swore | would not budge from the water unless my two 
barreis went with me; so we were all marched inland together, and were 
taken into the service of King Ednyfed, where I stayed till his castle was 
sacked, and his head cut off, and his beeves marched away with, by the fol- 
lowers of King Melvas, of whom I killed two or three; but they were too 
many for us; therefore, to make the best of a bad bargain, I followed 
leisurely in the train of the beeves, and presented myself to King Melvas, 
with this golden goblet, saying Gwin o EUR.” 


There are many other parts of this volume equally amusing with 
those we have selected, and not less interesting. The main inci- 
dents are derived from the triads, and the singular story of Hanes 
Talesin, in the Welsh Archaiology. But the author has suc- 
ceeded in rendering these valuable records of antiquity highly ac- 
ceptable, not only to natives of the Principality, but to the public 
in general. ‘To conclude, we recommend this work to our readers 
as the most entertaining book, if not the best, that has yet been 
published on the ancient customs and traditions of Wales. 





LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Prize Essays of the Eisteddvodau. 


We copy the following letter from the Chester Chronicle, and it is searcely 
necessary to say that the pages of our miscellany are open to the Welsh 
essayist, more particularly for the reception of prize papers of the Fistedd- 
vodau. Accurate, and, we venture to add, not unworthy translations, shall 
be given by us of contributions in the ancient British language, for we 
number the most competent Welsh scholars of the day among our 
correspondents. 


To Dr. Jones, Denbigh, Honorary Secretary. 


My dear Sir,—Having seen it stated, in the Chester paper, that the many 
clever and learned productions submitted to the Denbigh meeting, and which 
did so much credit to the talent of our native country, have not been pub- 
lished, I cannot help expressing to you, one of the most active members of 
the committee on that occasion, that I feel much regret that no attention has 
hitherto been paid to this very important object. I believe | am correct in 
stating, that the chief intention of the Fisteddvedau, is to promote in every 
way the literature of our native country in all its branches ; and how can this 
be better effected than by affording the public an opportunity of judging of 
the many meritorious specimens of Welsh genius, exhibited at the late meet 
ing? Should the surplus of the funds be already applied to other purposes, 
I shall feel proud to put my name down at the head of a subscription to de 
fray the expense of publishing the different Fssays, &c. that were then pro 
duced. | KE. Mosiyn. 

Wootton hall, Worcestershire; Feb. 7, 1829 


Description of the Medals which were executed by Mr. Ellis, Medallist and 
I reasure r to the Royal Cambrian Institution, and distributed at the 
Denbigh Eisteddvod. 


1. An Air Balloon, which, having passed through the dense atmosphere, 
receives the radiant rays of light. 

2. Boadicea in her war-chariot leading her legions to battle. 

3. Belshazzar in the act of raising a goblet to his lips, which falls to the 
ground as he starts from the table. The splendor of the awfully mysterious 
Writing on the wall has struck his guests with dismay, and a female is cling- 
ing around him for protection. The apartment, as common ui the east, is 
open at one end, through which is seen part of the Tower of Babel. 

i The hand of Divine Justice holds the scales equally poised from the 
c ouds ; the scrolls denote the legislative power, the fausces and sword the 
executive, 

id " j > 

5. A representation of the Ruins of Rhuddlan Castle. 

8. An elegant miniature Gold Harp, the number of strings corresponding 
with that of the Muses. 
NO. If, 
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9. A miniature Silver Harp. 
The Royal Cymmrodorion Medal. 
The Gwyneddigion Medal. 
There were two other Medals prepared, but not awarded. 


Improvements in Radnorshire. 


Some of the improvements in Radnorshire mentioned in our first number 
are being carried into effect. A new road, so as to avoid the hills in passing 
the forest of Radnor, is commenced (under the direction of Mr. Sayce, 
engineer, of Kington,) which will greatly facilitate the access towards 
Aberystwith. 


Ordination at St. Asaph. 


At a general ordination held at St. Asaph, by the Lord Bishop of that dio- 
cese, the following gentlemen were admitted into holy orders. Priests: James 
E. Hughes, n.a. Jesus cotege, Oxford; Morgan Davies, v.a. Wadham college, 
Oxford. Deacons: Hugh Thomas, n.a. Jesus-college, Oxford ; John Black- 
well, u.a. Jesus college, Oxford. 


the Torg. 


On Friday, the 13th of February last, David Jones, esq. of the House of 
Commons, submitted, at a meeting of the Royal Jnstitution, Albemarle-street, 
an ancient Welsh Tore or Torques, for the inspection of that learned society. 
The following description is by Dr. W. Owen Pughe: “It was found by Mr. 
James Hughes, of Machynlle ‘th, son of the late rector of Dolgelly ; while 
grouse-shooting, on the 2d of September, 1823, upon the foggy margin of 
Liyn Gwernan (the Aldertree Pool), near the northern clitfs of Cader Idris, 
he observed part of a circular rim above the surface of the ground, which, 
upon drawing out, and finding it perfect in its form, he carried home, and 
actually offe red it to a friend for jive shillings as a curiosity, but, the offer 
being rejected, he gave it to Mr. Jones, with a view of ascertaining what it 
might be, not supposing it valuable; the latter gentleman recognized it to be 
an ancient Welsh tore or torques. It is well known that the tore was a mili- 
tary badge, common among Celtic nations; it would appear that the know- 
ledge of it came first to the Romans from Gaul. The name of it is a radical 
word of very general use in the Welsh lan; guage; forc, a wreath, a coil, a 
collar, a badge of distinction worn by the ancient Britons, which it was a point 
of honour for a warrior to preserve from being lost to the enemy in battle. 
Tyxv Tore, to draw a torques, iS @ Common s aying, implying a “contention 
for the maste ry. The Eurdor¢ age ion, or those wei ring the golden torques, 
were among the highest themes of the old bards of the Cymry. Aneurin, 
the author of the Gododin, a poem on the battle fought against Idra at 
Cattraeth, who afterwards alludes to the Eurdorcogion, informs us. that 
he was one of three out of three hundred and sixty-three wearing the golden 
torques, who esc: iped from that fatal conflict. And so great a number being 
thus distinguished in one army, leads to an inference that the torques was 
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more like an order of merit than a badge of command. The following is 
one of the allusions to the torques in the Gododin; 


“Or a aethant Cattraeth o eurdorcogion, 
Ar neges Mynyddawg mynawg mion, 
Nis daeth yn ddiwarth o barth Brythron, 
Odonin wr bell well no ¢ynon. 


«Of such as have gone to Cattraeth wearing the golden torques 
On the errand of Mynyddawg, a mild one to the multitude, 
There has not come void of disgrace, on the part of the Brython, 
Of Odonin, a mighty man, better than Cynon. 


“In the Vetusta Monumenta, vol. v. plate xxix. fig. 2, there is a torques 
of similar workmanship to the one under.description, only that it is repre- 
sented thicker in poportion to its length. The one in Mr. Jones’s possession 
is forty-two inches in length, weighing eight ounces and eight penny weights ; 
the intrinsic value of its metal is about thirty-six pounds.” 


{The hints contained in the following letter are generally valuable, though 
we do not approve of some points recommended by O. N,. Y.] 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 


Gentlemen, 

It has given me much pleasure to perceive that the energies of some of ow 

Cambrian scholars are once more making the attempt to arouse the Cymry 
to a sense of the importance of their national history. I most heartily wish 
you every success, though, by reasoning from what has been the fate of former 
periodicals devoted to the same purpose, (the Cambrian Register and Cam- 
bro-Briton,) I am constrained to check the joy I would otherwise feel at the 
appearance of your publication; for [am fearful that the same apathy exists 
at present towards literary works (in the Principality) as existed then, and 
therefore I am ready to doubt if your efforts will meet a different fate from 
that of your predecessors; in ‘fact, [I am obliged to “ rejoice with 
trembling.’””* 
_ Tam myself but a mere tyro in the antiquities of my country, but so strong 
is the hold that those antiquities have latterly laid upon me, that I am entirely 
in their power ; they are continually hurrying me on without control, so that | 
am for ever tumbling over the rugged path, and blundering at every step I 
take. I cannot, therefore, promise you much information; for, in fact, | want 
a guide, some one to take me in leading strings. But, though I have no “ wit 
myself,” I may nevertheless be “the cause of wit in others ;” for, by pro- 
pounding queries, I may elicit replies which may possibly add to the utility 
of your publication. 

But, before I give you a few queries, will you allow me to call your atten- 
tion to the literary promises which have fur very many years been made, and 


* We thank our correspondent for his solicitude. Thie Cambrian Register 
and Cambro-Briton were well-conducted periodicals, but martis experwmur 
aleam. Our expenses have been greater in this early part of the campaign 
than would perhaps have purchased their whole copyrights : they failed in the 
sinews of enterprise, we embark a more than adequate capital. —Epirons, 
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remain yet unredeemed! Low many years have clapsed since “ The Celtic 
Remains” of Lewis Morris have been announced for publication! Is there 
any intention of ever fulfilling this promise, ? Nearly an equal number of 
years have passed since Dr. Pagh announced a translation of the “ Poems of 
Taliesin,” and almost as long a time since he has promised “The Mabino. 
gion. lolo Morganog also promised “ Cyvrinach y Beirdd,” and “A His. 
tory of Bardism,” but not one of these promises has been kept. [ bez to 
direct your attention to this subject, for the public has a night to know some- 
thing respecting it, and why the promises are not fulfilled. 


It is to be hoped that the Literary Society, which has lately been formed at 
Denbigh, will do something for our literature; but when I recollect that a 
similar society was once formed at Caermarthen, many years since, and under 
very favorable auspices, and that that society never performed any thing, | must 
confess that my expectations from such a society are very slight. 


There is another subject to which I would direct your attention. The 
Cymmrodorion Society has been established for many years past, and yet 
they have published but three numbers of their transactions. They surely 
must have abundance of materials, in the manuscript collection of Owen 
Myvyr alone, for more abundant publications; and, if they have such mate- 
rials, they should not withhold them from the public, unless they can give 
some very strong reasons for their conduct.* 

May I add a word on the Prize Essays of the Eisteddvodau. If the essays 
presented deserve the reward of the meeting, are they not equally deserving 
of publication ; and, if so, why are they suffered to sink into oblivion. 

[ presume I need not apologise for thus presenting myself to your notice, 
for surely we are not so cumbered with works on the History and Antiquities 
of our nation as to cause us to look with contempt upon those which I have 
brought under your consideration. 


Queries. 

1. What were the ancient divisions of Wales before it was divided into 
counties? And, first, let the three divisions by Rhodri-mawr be defined, viz. 
Gwyredd, Powis, and Deheubarth ; then the subdivisions, as Gwyr, Gwent, 
Caredigion, Kc. 

2. What were the still more ancient divisions of the whole island; and 
which were the districts, and what were their boundaries, inhabited by the 
Cymry, Lloegrwys, Brython, Galedians, Coranians, &c. 

3. What was the geography of Cantrev-y-Gwaelod ? 

5. What was the extent and boundaries of Gododin ? 


G6. What was the extent and boundaries of Cumbria? 


7. What was the extent and boundaries of the northern district, called 
Prvdvyn. 


Grwent Iscoed ; Jan. 24, 1829. O.N. Y. 


7 . = 4 : . 
As members of that Institution, we must state that the expense of pub- 
hshing the Myvyrian manuscripts would be very great; greater than th 


Society would, perhaps, be justified in undertaking. We shall in due time 


print portions of the manuscript library of the Cymmrodorion.—Epi108s. 
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Royal Cambrian Institution. 


We have great pleasure in informing our readers, that the grand Kisteddvod 
about to take place, on the 6th of May, under the patronage of this Institu- 
tion, is likely to prove the most gratifying display of the kind which has ever 
taken place in England. The arrangements making by the council are of a 
description which the occasion well warrants, and the lovers of our national 
melodies may therefore expect a rich treat; for we believe it is intended that 
the musical repast, which is to be catered for them by Mr. John Parry,* Re- 
sistrar of Music to the Institution, shall be in the strictest sense of the word 
Cumbrian, as indeed it ought. Some of the most celebrated English vocalists 
are already engaged ; and Richard Roberts, the blind harper of Caernarvon, 
who won the Gold Harp at the last Denbigh Fisteddvod, will be sent for ex- 
pressly for the occasion. 

In the literary subjects proposed as prizes’ by the Society, considerable 
competition may be expected, especially for the first, an “ Essay on the Set- 
tlement of the Normans in Wales ;” indeed some communications on this 
subject have already been received. ‘The successful productions will of 
course be inserted in the fourth part of the Society’s Transactions, which is to 
be published almost immediately after the Fasteddvod is over, and which, we 
understand, will contain some of the unpublished remains of our early bards, 
at present in manuscript, and now forming part of the collection of this 
Institution. 


~~ 


London Cymreigyddion 


This Society celebrated its thirty-second annual festival on the 8th of 
March, when a numerous assemblage of the sons of Old Cambria met, in the 
true spirit of Undeb a Brawdgarweh, to foster and perpetuate the remem- 
brance of days of glorious deeds, and to keep alive the flame of patriotism by 
the genial warmth of convivial and friendly association. 


St. David's Day. 
The anniversary of Cambria’s tutelar saint falling on a Sunday this year, if 
was celebrated in London, Chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, and 
various towns in Wales, on Monday, March 2d. 


In London, the 115th anniversary of the Society of Loyal and Ancient 
Britons was held with great splendor. This institution was formed in honour 
of the Brunswick line ascending the throne of England, and for the purposes 
of charity, in the year 1714. Soonafter one o’ciock, the procession moved 
from the Welsh school in Gray’s-inn road to St. Martin's Church, St. Mar- 
lin’s lane, where the Rev. Thomas Alban read the service in Welsh, and the 
Bishop of Winchester preached a most excellent sermon. After which a 
large party dined at the Freemason’s hall, Lord Clarendon in the chair, sup- 
ported by Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. Sir Charles Morgan, bart. Hon. Rice 
Trevor, Colonel Wood, Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, m.r. &c. &e. The 
noble chairman, in proposing the health of Sir Watkin, said he was confident 
it would be received with every manifestation of joy by Welshmen; his 


* Mr. Parry is about to publish a third volume of “ Welsh Melodies.” 
Foun the notoriety this gentleman has acquired, not in the Principality only, 
but in the musical world generally, we doubt not but this third volume will 
‘eceive a very extended circulation. 
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tight Honourable friend had throughout his life promoted the cause of this 
charity, and indeed every thing tending to advance the interest of Wates. 
The Vice-Treasurer, Mr. Sergeant Jones, read a list of subseriptions : From 
the King, 100 gs. (making no less than £7035 subscribed in all by his Ma- 
jesty); the noble President, 50 gs.; Bishop of Winchester, 10 gs.; Sir W. W, 
Wynn, 50gs.; Lady Charlotte Wynn, 20 gs.; Lady Harriet, £26 5s.; Miss 
Wynn, £5; Right Hon, C. W. Williams Wynn, 10 gs.; Sir C. Morgan, 50 gs.; 
C. Morgan, esq. 50 gs.; and a great number of splendid donations: in all 
£1007 18s. 4d. The Vice-Treasurer said, that since the establishment of the 
school, 1462 boys, and 843 girls, had been received into the school, all of 
whom had been provided for but the 100 boys and 50 girls they had that day 
seen. Several vocal pieces were performed by Messrs. Broadhurst, Collyer, 
Atkins, Parry, Parry, jun. Fitzwilliams, J. Smith, and Master Reeves, accom- 
panied on the grand piano-forte by Parry, jun.; conductor, Jobn Parry, bardd 
alew. The children sang an ode to the air of “ Ar hyd y nos,” in a very ex- 
cellent manner; their clean and healthy appearance, as they passed round the 
hall, quite delighted the company, who testified their approbation by repeated 
cheers.—The noble President, in proposing the health of Lord Kenyon, 
treasurer to the charity, regretted his lordship’s absence, in consequence of a 
severe domestic affliction, but he had sent his annual donation of 25 guineas, 
as did also Sir Thomas Mostyn, the Marquess of Anglesey, and Lord Clive, 
50 guineas each. 


The annual sermon, in aid of the funds of the Chester Cambrian Society, 
for promoting the spiritual welfare of the poorer Welsh inhabitants in Chester, 
by the institution of a Welsh Sunday evening lecture, was preached at Trinity 
Church in the evening of Sunday, March 1st, by the venerable Archdeacon 
Wrangham. And on the following day about seventy gentlemen dined at 
the Feathers hotel. Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd presided, in the absence of his 
son, Mr. Mostyn Lloyd. 


The inhabitants of the Principality resident in Liverpool assembled on the 
morning of the 2d of March, near the Welsh Charity-school in Iussel street, 
and proceeded to St. David's Church, to hear a sermon from the Rev. Henry 
Parry, M.a. vicar of Llanasa, Flintshire. A public dinner was afterwards 
provided at the Waterloo, at which Richard Griffith, esq. presided. 


The fifth anniversary meeting of the Birmingham St. David’s Society was 
held on the 2d of March, under the presidency of Edward Lloyd Williams, 
esq. at the Bluecoat Charity-school, in that town, when the Report of the 
Committee for the last year was read, and adopted ; from which it appeared 
that eleven poor children, nine boys and two girls, had been maintained, 
clothed, and educated, during the last twelve months, in the Bluecoat Charity- 
school, at the expense of the St. David’s Society. When the different resolu- 
tions were passed, and the business of the day concluded, a number of gen- 
tlemen, natives of or connected with the principality of Wales, dined together 
at the Royal hotel, where the conviviality of the evening was heightened by 
many patriotic allusions to the land of the Cymry, blended with those associa- 
tions of feeling which “bind him to his native mountains more;” the /irlas 
was enthusiastically filled through a succession of national and appropriate 
toasts. In the course of the evening the children of the St. David's school 
were introduced, and received by the chairman, John Meredith, esq. and the 
otier gentlemen present, with much benevolent interest. Their previous ex 
mination, by the Rev. Benjamin Howell, rector of Hughley, afforded to the 
iriends of the institution a gratifying proof of its important uses, and we C00 
gratulate our Cambrian fellow-countrymen in rescuing from the canker 0 
ignorance and vice those germs of intellect and virtue, which, fostered by 
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judicious benevolence, pee be matured in the character of the Christian, the 
faithful subject, and the industrious artizan.—Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


On the 2d of March, Wrexham presented a very “ gay and festive scene.” 


In addition to its being the day on which the festival of St. David, the patron 
saint of Wales, was celebrated, the triennial meeting of Odd Fellows was also 
held. Atone o’clock, preceded by the Denbigh band, they marched in the 
insignia of the order, and with flags flying, &c. to church, when the Rev. G. 
Cunliffe preached an excellent sermon from the 1st Peter, iii. 8, “ Love as 
brethren; be pitiful and courteous.” They afterwards, with the Rev. G. 
Cunliffe, the Rev. Thomas Jones, and the Rev. Mr. Williams, at their head, 
marched to the lecture-room, and, to the number of 140, sat down to an 
excellent dinner, provided by Brother Evans. The Rev. Thomas Jones, of 
Berse Drelingcourt, took the chair, supported ou his right by Major Clements 
and the Rev. Ebenezer Williams, and on his left by Mr. G. T. Gibson, &e. 
The Vice-preses was Mr. T. Smith, past grand master of the Order. Depu- 
tations from the lodges at Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Chester, &c. were received, and took their stations at the festive board.— 
Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

On the anniversary of the festival, the officers of the Royal Welsh Fusi- 
leers stationed at Brecon, gave a magnificent fancy ball, at the Castle-hotel, 
in that town.— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Discovery of a Brazen Roman Idol. 


In excavating the ground for the foundation of the new Independent Meet- 
ing at Kign-brook, Hereford, there was recently found a brazen Roman idol, 
about four inches long: it is an image of Hermes. From the discovery of 
the foundation of an antique building at the same time and place, an idea 
has been entertained that the ground had been originally the site of a Lare- 
rmm, on Which supposition the brazen idol admits of an easy explanation. 
- is now in the possession of Mr. Davies, of Eign-brook.— Hereford 
Journal. 


Ancient British Shields. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquarians, held on the Sth of 
March last, Henry Hallam, esq. v.p. in the chair, our learned countryman 
Dr. Meyrick exhibited two ancient British shields of bronze, from the collec- 
tion at Goodrich court, Herefordshire. One was the Tarian or clasher, 
sometimes termed des, from being flat, and of the description used by the 
inhabitants of Britain, previous to the Roman invasion ; it was held in com- 
bat at arm's length in the hand, the umbo, forming the cavity for that pur- 
pest? is ornamented with nineteen concentric circles, interspersed with small 
ads or knobs. This was dug up ina bog in the neighbourhood of Aberyst- 
wyth. The other was a rude imitation of the Roman sentum, and thence 
called ysgwid ; of an oblong form, having an ornament reaching its whole 
length, affording the same convenience for holding it as the former. The 
artistic work, if such it may be called, is highly corroborative of the derivation 
of its name, for it was evidently the work of an uncivilized people, desirous 
of rivalling the polished eleganeies of their conquerors. This was found in 
the bed of the river Witham, Lincolnshire. 


These shields are very curious specimens of antiquity ; a letter accompanied 
them, written by Dr. Meyrick, showing how much confirmatory evidence to 
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the testimony of the Greek and Latin authors might be gleaned from the lan- 
guage of the ancient Britons, while extravagant fancies are avoided, and 
etymology confined within prudent limits. 


The world is much indebted to Dr. Meyrick for his persevering industry 
in the elucidation of antiquities ; and, on the above occasion, particularly the 
inhabitants of the Principality, inasmuch as they constitute one of the purest 
remains of the Britons previous to the Roman imvasion, and to whom these 
reminiscences of their early forefathers are peculiarly gratifying and 
instructive. 


Monument to the Memory of the late Owen Jones. 


It is now certain that a monument will be erected, by subscription, to the 
memory of the late Owen Jones Myvyr, in Denbigh Church. No country 
or age ever gave birth to a man more devoted, disinterestedly devoted, to the 
furtherance of every thing that was good and noble, than Owen Jones. It 
must be particularly gratifying to his contemporaries to see this hitherto neg- 
lected tribute to the worth of true friendship carried into effect. 


Mr. Richard Llwyd, of Chester, has been constant in his efforts to stimu- 
late the inhabitants of the Principality to come forward ; he subscribes £5. 
To him we attribute the greater part of the success of the scheme. 

Dr. William Owen Pughe, another of Mr. Jones’s early associates, 1s to 
write an inscription in Welsh and English. 


Many subscriptions are already sent in; and the Cambrian Institution in 
London adds from their funds £5. 

The Gwyneddigion Society* have published a portrait of their founder, the 
patriot Myvyr ; it is very like him. 

While upon this subject, we cannot do better than extract from a criticism 
by Dr. Southey, which appeared in the Quarterly Review, No. 41, page 94: 
“The Welsh have their Mabinogion, or Juvenile Amusements, of undoubted 
authenticity and integrity; some of them are extant in manuscripts, others 
live only in the tradition of the common people. A translation ot the former 
was prepared for the press by Mr. W. Owen, to whom Cymric literature 1s 
so greatly indebted ; but the manuscript was unfortunately lost before publi- 
cation. These tales possess extraordinary singularity and interest, and a com 
so collection of them in the original ‘language is a desideratum in British 

iterature. The Cymry, however, seem to have little feeling for the produc- 

tions of their ancestors, and the praiseworthy and patriotic exertions of indi- 
viduals may cause the Welsh nation at large to blush. When a foreigner 
asks us the names of the nobility and gentry of the Principality who pub- 
lished the Myvyrian Archaivlogy at their own expense, we must answer it was 
none of them, but Owen Jones, the Thames-street furrier.” 

Dr. Southey is perfectly correct; for it was not to the rich, the influential, 


or powerful, we are, in this important instance, indebted, but to the philan- 
thropic noble disinterestedness of Owen Jones. 


> ry > 2 “a NM 4 - 
This Society was established by Mr. Owen Jones in 1771, in order to 


keep alive that attachment to national music and poetry, by which, in days ol 
yore, the ancient Britons were so highly distinguished. 


i. Adiard, Printers, Bartholeaew Close, 





